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SURVIVAL OF THE PREHISTORIC CIVIUSA- 
TION OF THE INDUS VALLEY 


T he teltca of the prehiatoric period discovered at Uoheajo-dato and 

Harappa leave ao room for donbt that the Chalcolithic dvdlisation of the 
Indue Valley waa something quite different from the Vedic civilisation. The 
question that now demands otu attention is, what became of this great 

civilisation and what became of its authors when the Aryan immigrants who 
offered sacrihces to the Devas and cremated their dead occupied the land t 
Did the Aryan invaders sweep away the pie-Ary an civilisation of the Indus 
Valley like the Dorian invaders of Greece, or did they, like the earlier Aryan 
invaders of Greece, the Acheeans, establish themselves as a powerfaJ minority 
among the native populations, and the contact of the Aryan and the pre- 
Aryan cultui^ resulted in the birth of the mi^ed Htndn dvilisarion ? 

The dawn of history in the upper Indus Valley is heralded by the hymns 
of the Rigveda Snmhit a. Thb work, recognised as the earliest Aryan literary 
monument, consists of 1028 hymns divided into ten books (nta»(/afaa). Of these 
books sin (ii-vi) are honn^eneous in character, the hymns in each of them having 
been compoeed by Risbia (poets and priests) of the same family, and are there¬ 
fore known as “family books.” According to modem Enropean Sankritists the 
** familv books ” formed the nucleus of the Rigv'eda; books i and viii were 
added next; book \x was formed by collecting all the Soma hymns from the 
other books; and book x was added as a supplement. In the following pages 
the period covered by the hymns in the “family books” is designated as the 

early Rigvedio period. The epoch when the different recensions of the Yajur- 

veda and the Athnrvaveda, so far as they are independent of the Rigveda, 
and the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Srautoedtras, the Nimkta of YSska 
and the Brihaddevath of Saunaka, were compiled, embracing the literary history 
of India froiq about lOOO to 500. B. C., is usually known as the later Vedic 
period.* The succeeding period saw the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. 

1. Arya and Dhsn 

Thucydides says, “ The country which is now called Hellas was not regu¬ 
larly settled in ancient limes. Then people were migratory, and readily left 

^ Fof ihE datitUpd I-Lilocy tha Fedic lllcrataiv ih A. A. A LeDdiita^ 1BC0 t 

M. WLabvniiti, A W»torf imdiait. Vdi L Eaglbii tniuktioB, I'alentu, Secdon I ; A. E, Krlth» TU 

and ^ lAs I'cdoni CiOtbridg?, Mm, FM 1, CtuiptfH 1^3. 
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their homes whenever they were overpowrered by numbers.** Modem iiistorians 
of aneient India usually seem to proceed with the assumption that very sunikr 
must have been the condition of the upper Indus Valley in the early Kif^vedic 
period when the Arya (Aryan) unmigraota were engaged in a ceaseless struggle 
with the non-Aryan aborigines {Ddsa or Das^) for the possession of the land. 
But as a matter of fact, the early hymns of the Bigveda reveal quite a difierent 
picture. The country was then not being overrun by migratory tribes, but waa 
“ regularly aettled,’* and enjoying on the whole peace and prosperity. The 
hymns frequently ref^ to conflicts between the gods and the demons, also 
designated Z)a«aa and Ihstfus, but much less frequeutly between men and men. 
Of these rate conflicts between men and men, again, perhaps os many are waged 
by the Aiyas against the D&sas, as are waged by the Aryas against other 
Atyas allied to the D&sa^.* The greatest feat of war known to the Hialus of 
the Higveda is the DS£arajna or king Sudaa* “ battle with the ten kings.” 
This great battle is fully describe in one hymn of book vii (18), and briefly 
referred to in two other hymns (33 and 83). This book (vii) of the Eigveda 
is one of the early ”family hooks*’ attributed to Riahi Vosiehtha, and the 
hymns themselves oontam evidence to show that they were mostly composed 
by poets belonging to his family. In Rigyeda vii, 33, the birth of the Riehi 
Varishtha with Agastya is traced to a jar w'berein fell the seed of the gods Alitra 
and Varuna at the sight of the Apsaras UrvasT (vii, 33, 10-13). So this hymn 
must have been composed Jong after Yarishtha lived, at a time ivticn hb descen¬ 
dants had come to believe in his miiacutous birth from the seed of the gods. 
In hymn vii, 83, the battle with the ten kings is thus described :— 

1, " Looking to you, O heroes, and your friendly aid, 

They with broad sabres armed and battle-eager'marched i 
Then ye two smote the Dasa and the Aryan foes ; 

Ye favoured, Indra-Vanina, SudSs with hdp. 

7. ** Ten kings aUied, who worshipped not, did aot prevail 
Ag&inst Sudas in war, O Indra-Varupa.''^ 

A detailed account of Sudfia’ great battle is given in the Eigveda vii. 18, 
in which Vasiahtha (in singular) b named as the author. The authors of the 
Vedic Index write, “ But it is not necessary to deny that a real Vasishtba 
existed, for one hymn (Rigveda vii. 18) seems to show clear traces of his author¬ 
ship, and of assistance to Sudas against the ten kings/’ The way in which,' 
among the descendants of Vosish^a, Parsers only is associated with liiu'i in 
this hymn (vii. 18. 21) instead of the Vasishthas (plural) as a whole, seems to 
indicate that it waa composed when, in the life tune of the Bishi, the Vasishtha 
family consisted only of his own children. According to Y^ka (iViTuirfu, vi. 
30} Pariaara was a sou of Vasish^a born in bia old age; but epic tradition 
makes him a grandson through Vasishtha’s son Sakti. If Bigveda vii. 18 wsa 
composed by Vasishtha himself, it must be recognised as one of the earliest 

I Hair, Orifiitil SmJcrU Tttit, VW. 11, pp. S89-3ai i MwdOMlI *ad Kritb, Ttdic Ijrit* ^ A’mw and SulpjKtf 
aftb-JW Ooijfti ud Bata «>|A l«l'«rcDco. 

» A A, MtedcatU, Hym^ fr^ lii Sigaida (Il«rit4|!e«r Udik8«l«i).pp. SO-Sl. 
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of the early Higvedic hymns. In this hymn, in the list of kings and tribes who 
were defeated by Sud^a on the Paruehni or Kavi, we have very nearly a complete 
list of the warrior tribes that held sway in the upper Indus Valley and \ts 
neighbourhood- Two of the ten kings only. Bheda and Kavaaha. are mentioned 
by name' two others are mentioned by their patronymic as Vaikarnas (boub 
of Vikama); six other kings, Simyn, Yakshu, Turvs^a. Pnihyu, Anu and Peru 
are referred to by the names of their respective tribes m smgulac number. 
The trilH-s and clans who wem associated with these ten kings.were the Mutsyas, 
thc'BhrifiUS. the Dmhyus. the PaUhas. the BhalSnas, the -\linaa, the Sivas, 
and the twenty-one clans who obeyed the two sons of Vikarna.' Other tribes 
mentioned in the some hymn are the Ajaa and Sigrus who probably dwelt 
OB the Yamuna and offered heads of their horses as tribute to Indm (vH. lf>. 19)- 
Only one important Vedic tribe, the Yadus, an? not included aDiong the oppo¬ 
nents of Sndfis, and among the leas important omifiaiona are the Chedia, the 
Kri™ and the liuiamas. Some of the epithets applied to the enenucs o£ 
Sndas show ns how cautions one should U in attaching ethnological significance 
to the language of the Higv'edu- In vii 18. 16 the enemies of Sudiis are called 
amWra, * Indra4c««; who rejected Indra. As we have seen alioye, m vu. 
83. 7 a similar charge is brought against all the ten kings and their allies who are 
called 'non-worshipping’ or * non eacrilicing' {oyajVaroS). These epithets can¬ 
not be reconciled to the association of a priestly family, the Bhpgus, and the 
ioclusion of Turva». Ann and Puru among the opponents of Sodas. In a 
hvmn of another ’’family book” fyi. 20.'iS), Tiirvasa and Yadn are named as 
the two favourites of Indra whom that god safely brought aero® the sea 
Biirveda vi. 45. 1 gives a different version of the same legend- In a bjnnn of 
book viii by a poet of the Karrira family it is said that Indm a chiefly with 
Anava (king of the Anus) and Turvasa (viU. 4. 1). After the Bhnrata-Tritms 
and their kings Div.aig®. and SudSs. the Purus and their kings Purukutsa 
and Troaadasyu are the most favoured of India and of other ^ 
mortals outside the JJi^hi clans. The dark-skinned folk cmi.ij) fled away 

abandoning their riche.s when Agni rent their puros (cities or castles) for the 
8ake of the Puru king (vii. 6- 3). Indra helped SudEs and Trasadas^ son of 
Purukutsa. the Puru king, in buttle in winning l^d (viu 19 
Btanaas belonging to book vii. were compoaed by poet® ol the Wi^tha 
family,’ if not by Vasisbtha himself. In Eigveda vi 20. 10 a ^ ^he 

Sdvaia family says that the Purua with this sacrifice pnuse Indra who gave 
Lea to Purokitaa after slaughtering the Diisas and dcatrojTng their seven 
autumnal castles. Therefore the terms “ Indrade® ” (ommdro) and non-sa^ 
rificing" (nyujya), ^'hen used of auy class of men in the of the Bxgveda 

f not iieSrUy imply that they wem really so. The mdiscrjmmatc use of 
Ich epitheta as meaningless terma of abuse and the espousmg of opposite sides 
Tv J great Uishi families, the Vssisthaa and the Bhngus m a senoua 
Lubac m Sudas’ battle with the ten kings, indicate that m the early 




^mtritegfctSriwfcfeM gmiglr* fV- 

I E. W. Hopltifi*. “ Ft^tkiMiKT ^ 
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Ri^edic ^od the war oi conquest carried on by a homogeneous body of 

Indre^worahippiDg Aiyan invaders against Indra-lees aborigines was a thinir 
ot the forgotten past. ^ 

4n ^ India-worshippcr’a) war with Aiya enemiee 

^ iDgni£c.nt and is reproduced in 

*'Thou 0 Indre. hast speedily slain these two Atj-as, Arpa and Chitra- 
ratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu.” (iv* 30. 18) 

"Do thou h«oio ludnt, d«troy both th<« our foo. ’(our.) DJ« uud our 
Arya enemies, (vi. 33. 3^. ' 

snemies, slay our DSsa enemies, 

destroy ail those who hate us," (vi, 60. 6). 

rk «^7 kyiuu. of tho Kigyod. who ploy, 

ho double Kl. of tho (noud a. wdl oo the euemy of Indiu. H. woo aooocLw 

7 i 7*'■' Ho dofooted SuuoJibho, Tugro 

^ the Votoou. with the hdp ^ 

huo with Ayu M.d Ahthigvo, Keith olwwve.. “ It oeeuiB moot pnibobl. that 
Kuoto B a real enough prince."' But even if Kuata ia recoguiaed aa a mythical 

womU “/""'.“"IJ '“"‘‘r !>«» imagined in nn ng. whm. ^ndra- 

A^nX^m™ " eitermiiuiting non- 

The aady hymn, of the Rigyed. wem eompo«d in on age when not only 
■ho«d. wammr ctana, bnt even a Jtiahi lit, V,eiri.,,h.. couJd he f,«!y aocm»d of 
worobpping w* g^, („„,i,o*>oi) or of approaching the god, in vain, and 
even BiapKtBi of bemg . YsiudhSua. •demon’ (vii, IM. U-ls). WTion th. 
Bid.,, oondomn even the DSm, or Dm,y.u, aa ■ g«ll«,,. • rimjea.,- etc., thay 
do «, more aa di^ppointed prieal, who hav. not been paid doMiad or meri- 
fie,^ fee »•« JW the muaionariea of a higher religion. Thu, in Rigved. V. 7. 10 

>, prayed, O Agni, may tied Alri overcome the Deeyu, who do not give • 

may Isha overcome .*ht men (who de not give)," 

Kot only were the Indra-worshipping Jongs and warrior clans often at 

eLv'T.® ''-i •’“-een Bieto end 

«!• r-i 4 *" '™""g tuyel patrone waa not uncommon. Bigvadn 

of BwlX™ .7 ‘‘“'7^ 7’’'“" ■’•"•“Jegoie {dawreudaut, 

hrigu) on the one hand, and aa mmamed Rishi on the other, J ehaU re- 

«“ ‘y™ » Hui,-. t»„,|.tion (with alight 
9, •' The peat Biehi, god-born, god-impelled, leader of men, rtayed the 

CuIhAhTKuttla ° ■” 

11. " Approacy ye Kniihas. be alert; let loose the horse of Sud§s to 

anT thriortL tis enemy in the east, the west 

^ the north ; and then let him aacrifice o n the most excellent (spot) of the earth. 

‘Kuir. SanMhrU Text*. Vfst. Il.i p, Sflt, ~ 

*X*itb, Up. €H.. p. 2SS 
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15. “Sasarpari, removisf! poverty, brought by the Jamadagnia, has might' 
ly attered her voice; this daughter of the sua has conveyed (our) leuo'i’^'JJ, 
eternal and undecaying, (even) to the god?. 

10. "Saaarpari baa apeedily brought dowm (our) renown from tb'-m to five 
dassea of men {jtd^JuQtmi/asu trishiishu) ; this winji^ goddess whom the aged 
Jamadagnis {Jamadagnaya^} brought to us, baa conferred on us new life, 

21, “ Prosper ua tO'day, 0 opulent Indra, by numerous and moat excellent 
succours. May he who bates us fall down low; and may breath abandon him 
whom we hate.” 

As VisvOmitra is called ‘‘ god-bom,” (devajah) in stanza 9, this hymn 
could not have been composed by the first Viavlmitra who calls himself the 

son of Kuiiita ” in lii. 33. 5, but by one of his descendants. StaUEa 0 

evidently refers to the incident which is the theme of the Rigveda iii. 33 
wherein Visvamitra induces the rivers Vipia (Beas) and SutudrT (Sutlej) to atop 
their flood and become fordable for the Bharatas. The eanic stanza (0) also 
shows that Viivlmitra was then accompanied by Sud5s, king of the Bharatas 
(B^addevatS, iv. 106), In stanza 11 there is a clear refereace to the horse 
sacrifice of Sud3s in which the Kusikas took part as sacrificial priests and in 
stanzas 15 and 16 it is said that from the J&madaguis Visvamitra received the 
Sasarpar! speech vrhich could give new life or iucroase the i^pan of Life (noe^nt 
dyuii). V'lBvjlmitra could not have required a fresh term of life througij Sasar- 
parT unless his usual term of life w'as uot in danger of suddenly coming to an 
end. In Btanza 2t there is a fearful curste, May breath abandon him whom 
we hate,” Taken together these statements indicate that iin unnamed Hislii 
who was a greater sorcenw than Visvatnltm nearly put an end to his life ; but 
Vtsvimitra was brought back to life by the Jamadagnis with the help of 
SasarpfirT and then uttered a curse against his opponent, Basurpari is explained 
by Say ana as the goddess of Speech who moves everywhere. The story iilluded 
to in this hymn is thus told ^ by the author of the Brihaddevatil, iv. 112-120:— 

” At a great sacrifice of Sudas, by Sukti Guthi's son (Visvilrnitra) was 

forcibly deprived of consciousness. He sank donm unoonscious. But to him 
the Jamadagnis gave Speech called Sosiirpari daughter of Brahma or of the 
Sun, having brought her from the dwelling of the Sun. Then that Speech 
dispelled the Ku&ikas* loss of intelligence (n-niufim). And in the (stanza) 

‘Hither' (upa: iii. 53. 11) Visvamitra restores the Ktiiikas to consciousness 
(anubodAayat). ,And gladdened at heart by receiving Speech he paid heutsge to 
the seera (the Jamadagnis), himself praising Speech with the two stanzas ‘ Saaar- 
parl.’ (With the stanzas) 'Strong' (lii. 53. 17-20) (he praised) the parte of the 
cart and the oxen, as he started home. And then going home be deposited 
(them there) in person. But the four stanzas w'hich follow (iii, 53. 21-24) are 
traditionally held to be hostile to the Vosishthas. They were pronounced by 
VUvSmitra; they ace traditionally held to be imprecatioos (nhAifnpa). They 
are pronounced to be hostile to enemies and magical (ohAicAdrijhi) incantations. 
The Vaslehtiias will not listen to them. This is the unanimoua opinion of 
their authcrities; great guilt arises from repeating or listening (to them). By 

0 2 
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repeating or hearittK (tiicm) one's liea^J is broken into r hundred fragments; 
the children of those (^iffho do so) perish : therefore one should not repeat them/'* * 
Though the name of Sakti, son of Vasishtha^ Is not mentioned in the hymn^ 
the presence of the Vasislithas »a the third group of saerifickl prieste besidea 
the \ isviimitraB and the Jamadagnis in Sudaa" horac sacrifice is not incredible* 
According to the Ailare^ BrdAmay^a vii, 16* in Haritehandra's RfijaBQya cere¬ 
mony Viivamitra was the Hotri (reciter)* Jamadagnl the Adhyaryn (performer), 
Vanishtha the Brahman (supervisor) and Ayasya the Udgatri (chanter). The 
Jaruadagnis were the main branch of the Bhiigus and, as we have already seen, 
in iSudfis* battle with the ten kings Vasishtha and the Bhrigus are found in 
opposite camps. The strife Ijefcween Vasishtha and ViAvamitra is not dearly 
referred to in any part of the Bigveda. The Vasish^ha book (vii) shows 
\asiiihtha as the priest of king Sndis, but never aosociated with VisvAmitra 
of the Jtiniadagnis; the VisvHmitra hook (lii) sihows Vjsviinuter as the priest of 
the same king associated with tho Jamadsgnis (compare Rigveda s- ItSI* 4) 
inatead of \asLshtha, Therefore it is evident that the patronage of Sudils 
did not promote co-operation and good feelings between the two great Itishis, 
and want of co-operation between the two competitors must inevitahlv have Jed 
to strife^ It is usually heJd that Visvamitra, who was the priest of Sudfls 
at tJie outset, ivas later on deposed by Vasishtha^ but recovered his position 
after the death of that king. TJiis Jed to the feud between the Saudusaa 
(suns of Sud^} and the \ asiahfhas.^ But to me the case seems to he quite 
the reverse of it. V’asishtlui wa^ the priest of SudiHa when he defeated tho 
ten kings nnd thereby gained supremacy in the upper Indus Valloy* Thia victory 
enabled Sudas to undertake the horse sjicrificOi In this sacrifice which requires 
a large nunihcr of priests Vilvamitra evidently waii given the lead. This 
Wfis resented by Vasilihfha's EoUp Sakti^ who tried to kill VigvSuutra by 
incAutations^ \‘isvSfnitrii and the other Kusikas were re^^Tved by a counter 
charm of the Jiimadugnis, This led to feud between the Saudilsas (^ons of 
Slid as) and Vasbiitha. The Taittiriya SAiiihita of the Black Yajurveda and 
some of the Bnihinana texts contain references to this feud. In the Taittiriya 
SaiiihitA hi. I. 7 it ia said^ Viavfimitra and Jamadagni had a quarrel writh 
\flsisilitha, Jamadagni saw this Viliavya (hymn) (Rigveda x, 128jp and by 
means of it he appropriated the power and strength of Vaabbtha. In that the 
\ihavya h recited i the sacfificer appropriates the power and the strength of 
his eiieniy, *'* In the Taittirlya Saiiihital 4, 12. 3 the same legend is 

narr.ited to connect the laying of the Viliavya bricka of the fire alter to 
Jamadiigni* These Vihavya legends bear considerable resemblance tu the legend 
of the basarparl Speech, and all seem to have a common traditional basisp 
Another group of lut«r Vc<Iic legends are fastened on the story of the murder 


* S^i^]Uh trui^tk»n hj A. A. UiLcdi iiefL BriMddiTaia.cJ Ckabri.lHc* ISNW* F*rt U ^iliirVRnl 

scTiun Vo^. 

* rtiiic iTtfcSr* " " m(\d “ 

* KfEtb, r*€ Vida g/ ihi aiiSih fMliikd, Taioiri^ Snu^hita, C^rntfid^. Mwa., m4, {B4rTnrd OiientmL 

voifc la «id lojv p. no. 
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rof VasUhtWs senior sons bj the Saudfisas (sons of Sudaa), la the Taiti^y® 

Saihbitfi vii. 4. 7. 1 it is said^ j j , * 

“VasUhthfl, hia sons slam, desired, nisy I win the offaprmg, and defeat 
'the Saudasas. He saw this (rite) of forty-nine nights ; he grasped it and s^ri- 
ficed with it. Then indeed did he win ofeprmg and defeated the Saudasae. 
Those, who knowing thus perform (the rite) of forty-nine nights, win offspring 

end defeat their enemies.’. . 

The story is repeated in the KaualiitakT BrShmapa iv. 8 m connection wi^ 

the Vasiahtha sacrifice. According to the Jaiinimya Brfihmana u. ^90 the 
Saudasas killed Sakti, son of Vasiahtha, by casting him into the fire. AN hen 
the'object of the author of the Brahmana is to father on Vasishtha Sii^ 
atanaas the chanting of which is rewarded by offspring and cattle, the mii^ler 
of his eon onlv is referred to, but the Saudfisaa are not connected with it 
(Pofidlm>»iiAi mhma»a or Tondyii HamrShimna, iv. 7 . 3 ; viu. 2 . 4 ; ux. 
3 . 8- Ed. 11 . 2 ). Traditions like VaaUhtha’e quarrel with. ViAvamitra, Joma- 
dagni’ and the sons 'of Sudas that are preserved in the later Vedic literature 
in ao incidental a manner cannot be rejected as hiatoncally 

All there texts and some other stanaaa from the hymns of the Kigveda which 
read like contemporaneous corapoaitions reveal that in the / 

Rigvedic period when Vasishtha and ViAvamitra lived, the events that rei^y 
disturbed the pence of the upper Indus valley were not confiicte between the 
Aryan immigrants and non-Aryan aborigines, but wars that were occasionimy 
waged by the ambitions Indra-worshippuig kings among themselves an 
quarrels that broke out between the rival EisM cla^. It may not U 
for all to persuade them-relvre to recognise in the hymns ^ “ 

of the Rigveda cited above accurate statements of facts, but they oertemly 
preserve iofus traditional accounts of the sort of events that must have hap^ 
ed in that remote ago, and therefore their testimony is no - negligible. The^e te 

which these early hymns of the Rigveda carpr .J ^ ^h 

but an epoch when the Arya and the Dflsa had already reecned^ to each 

other and the original opposition to the Aryan war-god ^ 

rephued by philosophic doubt about his exmtence. In a famous hymn of the 

Rigveda (ii. 12 ) in which it is said of 

" Who humbled and dispersed the Dfisa colour (raitm), 

occur also these stanpaa ;— • u », 

S. ** Of whom, the terrible, they ask, Vi^ere u he ? 

Of him, indeed, they also eay, ‘ He is not.’ 

The foeman’s wealth, like players’ stakes, he lessens. 

Believe in him; for he, 0 men, is Indra, 

8 . Whom two contending armies vie m callmg, 

On* both sides foes, the farther and the nearer. 

Two fighters mounted on the self-some ch^ot 
Invoke him variouedy : he, men, is Indra.” 

(Macdooell). 


> E«lh. rp. eit.. p- 0<w. 

t i*- P- 
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The epoch 0 l Arran invasion of the Indus Valfey was not a time when any 
Rishi could ^ketime to «ng thia vindication of Indra and ^hen two armiea 
that vied wjtli ^cb other In invoking the aid of Indra couJd afford to fiffbt 
with each other. The Indo-European, and particularly the old Persian 
aftimt|^ o( the Vedic Sanskrit, and the close relationship of the religion 

lit 1 the Mitannian religions. Le 

nghtly lieen taken to indicate that the ancestors of the authors of the 

Indo-Aryan, Iranian, and Mitannian cultures muat have had at one time a 
common home from where they migrated to Syria. Persia and India, The 
phdolopsto are also practically unanimous in holding that this Aryan fatherland 

relabons of the different sections of the population of the upper Indus Valley 

f ^ ^ tymns of the " family books - 

of the Eig^^a indicate that the racial animus that once divided the immigrant 
and the mdigenous popuUtion of fhe country was then a thing of the TZ 
orgotted past. The descendants, both of the immig:raQts and the natives were 
^onue and- ass^ilated as inhabitants of a common motherland, and 

are inevitable among the different states and classes of the population of a 
rcgu arly settled country^ that is free from tlie fear of foreign LvJon Th! 
words msa and Dssjm in the Rip^-eda denote human enemies as well as a 

d^rte 1*^™"' where the terms 

fhe IW ^ non-human bemgs. The dictum of the authors of 

human 7 regarded as certain that by Dusa and IW 

thi n * * sporigines, are designated - in those pf«sages w^ 

and fof the atmospheric Dasas 

snd l)R^s upre also treated as enemies of the An'ans, and in the^ passages in 

qu^tion such enemies may as well be meant. The Dllsa or Dasyu may 
iikon to denote human l>ebg with certainty in those passages onJe^whereb he 
i« found to fight ride by side with the Arj. against TZimon foe 


rnest and King 

Tlie miwonceptions regarding the mutual relations of the An^a and thp 

,n the „p,« Velley » tie e.,Ij- Rievedic perirf h.^ led t ^ 

etteneeue tLeotj- ef the etipin «| eaete. The genemlly .eeepted rf 

Ett™,*.,. ttendtrites „h„,l„p to the orieio of i. 

aumuied up by the authors of the Vedic Index: 

The ultimate cause of the extreme rigidity of the caste t>o 

pitted oith the feature* of any other Aiyon aociety, must prot^ be aouZ 
m the atarp diatiootion dn.™ from the besinning between tte aZo 
N idm. The eonttaat tvhich the Vedie Indtemt felt «t «d.tU,g Weenie 

Z'diZeJ rr'^, W"!***'"’ *"<1 P'obabty «*ed ori^ on 

the differeiK-c of colour Utween the upper and the lower classes, tZZd tc 

aeeeotoate the o.,m.l diatlnetiom. of birth, «eop,tion and focahty »Zh^no!! 
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maUy Bsisted among the Aiyan Indians, but which among other Aiyan peoples 
never developed into a caste system tike that of lndia.“i 

There is perhaps no other way of explaining the unique feature of caste, 
Its extreme rigidity, than the assumption that there must have been a sharp 
distinction some where from the very beginning. It is nsiialJy assumed that 
this distinction was rooted in the ethnic difference between the Arya and the 
Sddra who represented the Dasa or Dasyu of the early hymns of the Rigveda. 
But this hypothesis is not sufllcient to explain how the rigid distinction between 
Aiya and Sudra horn of ethnic diSerence permeated the presumably homo¬ 
genous Aryan immigrants and divided them into Brahman, Kshatriya and Vai- 
fiya castes. The contrast that the Vedic Indiana once felt aa existing between 
themselves and the conquered populations must have been felt more or less 
strongly in recent times by the white Aryan settlers in America, Africa, Poly' 
itesia, Melanesia and Australia. But nowhere, neither among the Teutonic, nor 
among the Latin settlers; has the sharp ethnic <H0erence between the aboriginea 
and the immigrants tended to accentuate the natural distinction of birth, occu¬ 
pations and locality dividing the social classes among the latter to the extent of 
creating the rigidity qf caste. If the like cause has not producH the like 
effect among the Aryans outside India, it cannot be safely assumed that it did 
so in India. But there are facts, usually ignored in all speculation-s relating to 
the origin of ^aste, ivhich, when rightly interpreted, clearly indicate the ultimate 
cause of the rigidity of caste. 

The names of the four varnas (caates), Brlhmana, Rfljanya, Valsya and 
.^{itira, first occur side by aide in a lute hymn of the Rigveda, the FiLiru.<;h8etlkta 
(x. 90, 12). The terms Brlhmnna and KshatrUm occur, thougli very rarely, 
in the other parts of the Rigveda, hut tlie terms VuiSya and i^udni do not occur 
at all. Though these names, therefore, might have become current only in the 
late Rigvedic period, the institution of caste could not have sprung up in a day 
or even in a generation. The authors of the Vedic Index admit; There are 
traces in the Rigveda of the threefold or fourfold division of the people into 
brahma, k^atra and t't'Atfi, or into the three classes and the servile population."* * 
But a more important distinction than the tlireefold or fourfold riivision of the 
people is the distinction between the King and the Priest. \Vc have seen above 
that from the -very beginning the king had attached to him a member of one or 
other of the Rishi families as his priest who invoked and offered sacrifices to 
Indm and other gods for him. WinterniU writes, " As in later times, so indeed 
already in the Rigveda it- was the custom that at the kings side there stood a 
house priest (Purohita] who offered the sacrifices for him. * 

This separation of the functions of the jiiiest and the king from the very 
beginning Ls unknown among other civiluted peoples of the ancient world and 
is therefore abnormal. Among the Simicrians the head of the city-state, the 
issakka or " tenant farmer,*’ by virtue of his position *' was a priest aijd hB 


1 rejic iH^ iJ, p. fcL 

* i*^r. If, p, 251. 

» WiatceiMli, aj*. rtC. 
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tenure of the lease was in theory rene^^rcd yearly at the festival of the city-god, 
at which he was the principal celebrant. But priesthood did not entaii a 
cooiplct* absorption in temple duties.'*' In Bahylonk the prince was the high 
prient of the town’s god, the king, the high priest of the national god,* In 
Assyria the king bad tg officiate as priest himself, and that as much on his 
return from the chase as in most solemn ceremonies of the cult,* Very stmiTnr 
was the in Egj’pt at the beginning. The royal family peraonally took part 
in the Oairlan rites; but after the very early date specialists and professional 
pneste of the funeral cult l>ecame indispeimble when the ritual waa es tahlished 
«i writing, m all ita minute, complicated details.’ In Crete Mines ivaa above 
all the priest-king. In (Ireece the head of the state controlled the national 
worship in virtue of his puHition. Tliis is true of the pre-Hellenic period when 
the city-states grew up round citadels croamed with a combined palace and 
temple.* Under the old monarchy the king of Borne was also the high-priest 
of his people. The rise of the Bepubllc produced change in the form hut not 
in the basic principle of the constitution of the Boman prieatliocd.* 

Xow to^ turn to the Aiyan folk who are cnltiiraily nearest to the Vedic 
the historj’ of the Imiiiim priesthood called AOiravans before Zatathushtra 
ts involved in obsurity. ZaiatliusJitni himself is priest {ZaotnThofri), warrior, 
and agriculturist according to the Avesta. So it may l>e inferred that before 

his time the functions of the king ami the priest had not been coiiipleicly 
wparated in Eastern Iran, the scene of hia mi&uomty activities,’ But nc<'ord- 
ing to classical writers Wginning with Hermlotus the ancerdotiil office in wi'stcirt 
Iran, in Persia and MiYba, was held by a tribe of Medcs called Magi (Old Pers, 
^ngu, Latin Mnjfits), The IVrsiati .Magi and the Hebrew Levites ore the only 
priestJitx-ds that, like the Brahimm priesthood of India, iinrintainnl a separate 

existence liirougliout, and the liistoij*. of the former (Magi) tJirows coiisider.'ibJe 

light on the beginning of Bralnuan priestliood by way of nimlog)*. The PerHlniiB 
represent an earlier wave of Aryan migratioD to Elam (Anslmn) and Kars 

of which Slum was the Lincient capital, and the ilagi a later wave. The .Magi 

were one of the six tribes of the Medcs tvho in their mountain home in MedL 

had preserved through ccutiuiea a whole mass of very ancient traditions and 
leiiefs dating from the prcluwtovie period when the ancestors of tlie Indo- 

Aiy.iiis iuiit the Imiiians InuI not .separatcil. Though the Aryan king of Anahiin 

was nommally a vassal of Ihe king of Metlia before the rise of Cjwus the Great 
{54»-o'Ai B. C.), in their new home the Persia (Peraiuns) including the Aclito* 
menida came under the influence of the superior pre-iUyan Elamite cultutc which 
had also absorbed some elcuumta of the Semitic Babyloniau culture. So when 
the Persia first met the .Magi iu Persia, the culture of the former bad coruideiably 


^ to J¥, C., L«nH.^n, 1U2S^ fr. 

‘ -wEnslHh .ni«.l*lLon. 

* A, Hunt. Ti* A'lU oM CivtVuatutiit, I^Qai>h, ItiS 

* TA* C‘u,^riJgt Hubirr, V«|. JJ.CMutrid»f, law, p. Ittdv 

* Albcf I C(«nii-r, Tkt So™a% LodSmi, ISM, p. 101. 

'E%etclofiKfM 01 OJni Etik-. X, pp, 3lS.aS0. 
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div€rg€fd from the Imnian culture, though both the peoples spoke the 

same language. TJie inmge of Ahum Masada withia a winged disc carved in 
Achtcmenid bas-reliefs is cnpicd from the Assyrian modeL According to Hero¬ 
dotus the Persians coated the dead body with wax aud buried in the grtiuud. 
The Acha^menid kings caused their tombs to be dug on the mountain sides. 
The Miigi, on the other hand, buried bodies after they had been torn by a bird 
or a dogi The has-relief on the tomb of Darius shows the king adoring a fire 
on a stone altar in the open and the image of Ahuminajda hovering above all. 
But the Persians of the Arhiemenid period employed the Magi in ofFering 
sacrifices.* * In his account of the Magi Animiunus Marcellinus says ** that the 
Magi tril>e was at first a small one^ and that the PerslanSp who were politicallv 
in tJie ascendancy, nvailed themselves of their services for the conduct of public 
worship, ttradually they increased in number and founded au exclusive clas^^ 
WTth a special area for their dwelling place and a proper constitution.’'^ When 

Alexander the Great visited the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadae, he found there 
B pennanent guard of Magi who received u $hcep daily and a horse every month.^ 
In the Parthian period a local dynasty of priest-kingB known through their 

coins flourished in Persia or Fars. On the reverse of the coins, the king 

bow in hand, before the fire-altar as in the reliefs of Naqab-i-Ruatam ; 
beside the altar the natiunai standard is set up, the banner of the smith Kava^ 
the Dirafsh-i-Kaviyanij which was afterwards^ the end of the reign of the 
Seesanids, taken and destroyed by the AmU at the battle of Qadiaiyah. Ahura 
h!a 7 xla hovera above/"^ One of the early kings of this dynasty, Bagakert, 

reigned about B. C. and the last of them about 220 A. 1). As these priest- 
kings preser^^ed the tradiliotis of the Magi of the Achsemenid perioib it may 

be presumed that they thein^lves lieloiigcd to the Magi tribe and coiihb there¬ 
fore, assume the double fuiiiTions. In A* I>. 224 Ardashir, the Sassanidt over¬ 

threw the Parthian empire and rnude the religion of Avesta^ or the old .Mazdabm 
refotme^i hy ZarathustraT and elaborated l>y the colleges of the Magi, the state 
religion. The prlcsthuod of this religion were recruited among the .Median tribe 
of the Magi and came to he known as the Mobctls or chiefs of the Magi*'* 

Though the high-priest was noniinated by the king, had to coniine his choice 
to the Mobeds, as king Sud3s, in the early Rigvedic periixl, had to confine Im 
choice of Purohita to the laaiishthas, the Kusikos, the Jamadagrus or other 
gishi clans. Though the early liistor)^ of the Persian priesthood is involvetl 
in considerable obscurity, the posit ion of the Magi in the Achseracnid and of 

the Mobeds in the Sassanian period indicates that the establishment of a 
hereditary priesthood m Persia is evidently due to the circumstance that the 
kmg and people of Persia adopted a form of ritual practice which was either 
originsllv nut their own or had ceased to be so and which had been zealously 


^ Ctciii«nl n starts j meUni imuww CivUMiiem^ LondpH,*) 02 l, 

* a/ AiA+t#* Vpt X* p*. 

• HuiHp eil. , pr ai- 
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^'fa Ta ”* «•“■■ RWjb by th. 

S H i / r ® **“ ''■“'J'- >»« i«dt._tbe 

^ in Indb.. The g»,ter rigidity in the dietiae- 
ra betwMB th, BwhniM pneethood end the noD-BimbiiMu. wty then between 

the T™"'? ““ P-oto B-hm«» nnd 

the pretn-KAetaya, «« »t the Pe™«e 

onjh. one ]„,„d ^ 

I liteielure, perttcolarly the Briihinene texts, preserre 

hgBt d. _wh.eh shew that . KriteWy. eenid net effieiete es . «criBei.l prie« 

In It. P rr' 5™ *° " B^bmen es e prelimmsiy step. 

Vriehieento J“bP“» •"‘1 the 

of Jehee > "t “^ged in a eqnfliet for dominion. VUvimitin. a deseendant 

ed 'If L "!? ‘ ’'*?• " ™vnnntn.-. rictoty); he nbtain- 

^hbyayanaemota-siltni, xv, as) VBvSmiln, is addmssed as. ' «>n of kins. 
Via^sHS fo”'t f *''* *’’*”*“’ (Bhoralaeshohho) by finnahiepa, at5 

shill t ti. T on Sunayepa^DevarSta, iiis adopted son, the lord- 

inn on Githinfla. Comment- 

of^Viavfl ^*’™*'*“ t**® father 

ratrTv” Bl-itaddevata (iv. 05 ) it ia aaid, - The «on of 

1 Brahman seex itraimaTsM) and obtained a hundred and one aons.” Kava- 

<»’ w"*’ w s«id to have got himadf 

'LJ W community 1^^ compoeing a hymn addrejsed to Saraa- 

^ ,n u— “* '“rrated in the Aitarcya Brithmana (ii, 19 ) ;_ 

The Bislus iHtrformed a eacrificial wsssion on the eSarasvati; th«- drove 
.uiay Kavaeha AiiuKlia from the 8oma, ‘The child of a slave vroman, a cheat 
no ^reliman ; how has he Iwen consecrated in our midst V They sent him' 

™ e, of L t"' *“•:!"*> "f'*" *« ‘bint ttay Jiim; let him dXk not th. 

t e child of waters hymn (Rigyeda x* 30). ‘ Forth among the gods let 
lere he speecbng for the Brahman.' Thereby he nent to the dear abode of 
the ^sters: hm, the watem welled out after; ail around Um Samsvati hasten- 
him they caJI ,t here FarisSraka, in that Sarasvati ivent alJ around 

{they replied). They summoned him."* 

.‘W/rri •', Kaushltald Bmhmana, xii, 3 . Jn a 

. ^ I the yiyamditn or the sacriJScer has also to tie conse- 

8attm Kav «> only « Brahman can perform a 

a.sia AiJusIm was allowed ro join the Sattra and th ereby admitted 

• EaSl4Rl«aUBl(M„hj, K^ib, (Jl^virf Wg»,^Sp™,, C*o.brid,P. W, IS>a^p.<l« 
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to tbe Brahnmn caste, because he cou!d compose a hymn that pleased the 
goddess Sarasvatl. It Is stated in Yilsha’s Nirukta (ii, 10) that Dertipi A^Fshti" 
shena, who, according to the Kigveda x, 99, acted as the priest of king SSntana, 
and Sintanu himself, vere brothers and belonged to the Kshatriya Kuru family. 
According to the Mahftbhfiiata (ix. 39, 35) DevSpi, like Viivamitra, became 
a Brahman by performmg austerities. 

Among these legends those relating to VisvAmltra are the best known and 
found in much more developed form in both the epics. But neither in the 
hymns of tlic Rig^'eda book iii composed by Riahis of the family of Viav^ntltTa, 
nor in any, of the hymns of book vii compuseH by their opponents, the Vasiah- 
thas, is there any relercTire to the Kshatriya descent of Vlfivumitra. Bi milady 
hypnns attributed to Kavasha do not allude to his descent from a female slave. 
As for I>ev9pi, in the hlah&bbarata and the Puranss the father of the Kaurava 
brothers, DevSpi and Silntanu, is niiiiird PratTpa and not Rishtishepa, and in 
the Pravara section of the Baiidhayana^srauta-siitni the Arshtishenas are classed 
as one of the subdivisions of the great Bhfigu gotra (dan) of the Brahman caste. 
So Dev^pi Aiahtishena and Devilpi the Kaurava cannot be considered identical 
in sp'te of Yaska. These basdesa legends were evidently invented in the later 
Vedic period to discourage Kshatriya or other non-Brahman candidates for 
priestly office by shown ns that a non-Brahman could not act as a sacrificial 

priest unless he first became Brahman either by performing austerities or through 
the favour of some deity. The depressed (/ifMo) ^ lAtya, as we shall see in the 
sequel, could transform himself into a BriilimRn by performing the Vifitya 

sacrifice and then assume priestly functions. But an ordinary Kshatri)'0 or a 
VaUya was not eligible for that rite. 

Tlie only conceivable reason why the king in the Indus A'allcy in the begin¬ 
ning agreed to waive the natural prerogative of roj'alty to act as the high priest 
and the freedoni to recruit snburdiiiatc prieiita from any cIrhs, is to be 
sought in his belief that the gods of the Rishis were more powerful and the 

hymns and the of the Ubills more efficacious than the gods be could 

himself invoke and the rites he could himself perform. Xow to sum up, the 
tocognition of the claims of the Rtslib to act as the sole intermediarie.s between 
the Vedic gods and men has probably to be assigned to two different causes:— 

(t) The religion of the Kbhb was quite different from the original religion 
of the kings and chiefs of the Indus Valley, so that the latter lUd not know 
how to invoke the gods and perform the rites of the Rishb. 

(2) When the k'u™ of the Indus Valley first came in contact with the 
Rishis, the indigenous civilization of the land was evidently in a state of decline 
and the kings and the peoples were losing their old faith In their own gods 
and their own rites. 

Initial difference in religion between two peoples indicates difference in 
their mentality. I shall now proceed to show that there are evidences indicat¬ 
ing fundamental difference in the nientality of the Brahmans and of the Kahatr 
riyas of ancient India. 

c2 
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3. Human Sacrifice 

The vnniadhaTma or the duties of the castes are laid down in the Brahtnanjo 
codes, and the Kshatriya king is required to enforce these codes. But tliere 
are evidences to show that certain practices that are coadetnned as adharma, 
sinfu] act* by the Brahmans for the Brahmans as well as the nan-Brahmana^ 
were practised as dharma or meritorious act by the Kshatrivas in spite of the' 
provision of the Brahmanic code to the contrary. One such custom is the 
huDiAn sacrifice^ 

The formal human sacrifice called the Puruahatwdha is prescribed in one 
only of the Vedic Samhitas, the Vfijasaneya SarhhitS, and in two only of the 
Brahmana texts, the Taittiriya Briihmana (iii, 4) and the fSatapatha Biihmana 
(xiii, 6, 1-2). In this sacrifice the human victims were not actually slaughtered. 
The fire was carrier! round them. “Then a voice said to him, ‘ Puruaha 

do not consummate kill these human victims); if thou wert to 

Ciiiwummate them, man (ppiriwAn) would eat man/ Accordingly, as soon as 
fire had been carried round them, he set them free and offered oblations 

to the same divinities.*" This w’mbolical human sacrifice is permissible for 
a Brahman, for ut are told in the Satapatha BrShitiana (xtii, 6. 2. 19), 

“And if a Brahman performs the sacrifice, he should bestow all his*property 
in order to, obtain and secure evemhing.** !n the Apastambiya-srauta-sutm 
ir IS provided (xx. 24. 2) that the Purushamedha may 'be performed 

both by a BruhinaTi and a Rti|aQva. 

Thfjugh formal Purushamedha is not prescribed in the Aitareva BiShraana 
the stoiy of an attemptetl informal human sacrifice is narrated'in this work 
{vu. 13-lg; Sajiikbyayana-srauta-sutra, xv. n-27) in connection with the 
BnjasOya or the consecration of the king. Hariichandra Vaidhasa of the Jksh- 
vaku family was the son of a king irSjaptUra). He had mairied 100 irivcs, 

blit had no son by any of them. Parvata and Nitrada dwelt in Hariachandra’s 
house. Mirada advised Harischamfra that he should pray to ^^runa for a son 
and proimsc that be would offer sacrifice with that son, Varuna granted 
ParrichaiKlra s prayer and a son was bom to him and named Robita. Van na 
then iiskcl lIarL<cham]ra to fulfil his promise and offer sacrifice with Rohita. 
Haru-fhanditir* put off the promised sacrifice by eicusca till Rohita grew old 
enough to bear arm.,, lie then said to Rohita, -O my dear one, this one 
i\anm) fave thee to me; come, let me sacrifice to him with thee.* Rohita 
refused to be sacrificed, and, taking h« bow in hand, retired to the forest and 
wandered for a year. In the meantime Varuna seired Hariachandra and his 
belly swelled up. Hearing of this Rohita returned to the village evidently to 
^rrender himseli to bis father's will. But Indra appeared before him in the 

form of a Brahman and advised him to continue his wandering. Thus advised 

by after year, RohHa wandered for five years (or six yearn according 

to the i>5mkhyayana-^rauta-su&a) in succession. In the sixth (or seventh) 
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year of hie wandering in the forest he met with a Riahi named Ajigarta Sauya* 
vasa who was aocom|>anied by his three eons, Sunsh puchchha, Sunaheepa and 
J^unolahgiiis. According to the S 5 fhkhyriyana-srauta-BQtra (xv, 10, 14) Ajigar- 
ta was then so much stricken with hunger that he was about to devour one of 
hia soils. Eoliita offered a hundred cows for one of Ajigarta’s sons who would 
he sacrificed as his (Rohita's) substitute. Ajigarta refused to [lart with his 
eldest son and his wife with the youngest; so the middle one, J^unaheepa, «afl 
sold to Rohita for a hundteil cows. Kohita went to his father Harilchaudia 
and offered ^unahsepa as his subetitiite for the sacrifice, Harischandre asked 

Varuna whether he would accept Sunah^pa as the substitute of Rohita. 
Varuna agreed saying, “A Brahman is preferable to a Kahatriya." Then the 
Raja^uya or the consecration of Haiischandra as king was undertaken and it 
was arranged that the lumiun victim, fhmahiepa, should be slain on the day of 
anointing. Viivfimitra ofliciuted as the (reciter of Rik veraw). Jamadagni 

as the ^Jd/iuyorj/w (performer of the rite), Ay Sava as the ithjatn (singer of 
Samans) and Vasjshtha as the (supervising priest) of the ceremony. 

When ^unahaepa was taken to the place of sacrifice, none of the officiating 
priest.s consented to bind him to the sacrificiai post. But .Ajigarta came f-rward 
to do ao on receipt of another hnndred. Again, when nohotly else consented to 
slaughter the victim, Ajigaita offered his services for another hundred and 
whetting his knife went forward. But before the foul deed could be per^ 
trated, Viunah^pa procured his own deliverauce and tnred llarischandm of Iiw 

by compoiiing of to Vaninft, Atmi and other gods. Aji- 

earta now wanted back his son. But Visv^lmitm adopted Hunah^pa as hie 
own Then Ajignrta who belonged to the Ahgiras clnn addressed !>iima)isepa 

direct and requested him to return to his father. To this Sunuiiiepa replied 

“ Thev have seen thee knife in hand, 

A thing they Imve not found even among 

Three liundreil of kinc didst thou, 

O prefer to me.”® 

Ill no other text except the Aitateva Brahmanu and t?ie Soiiikhylyfinn-srauta' 
-sutm is Uimiaii siKTiftce connected with Rajasin-a. HariscliHiidm promised to 

perform the sacrifice for obtaining a son and hail to undertake the perfonnanre 
to cure hinwelf of * serious malady. Sn the episode has ito real connection 
with Rujasuyo. \aRiiUttJisubi Anarityu, the commentator of the .Stiihkhyayana- 

arouta-sfitra, writes:— .... .■ -.t . 1 , 

“Though the slaughter of man is not pre.<scnluHl in connection wnth the 

Rajflsuyn, it is to be recognised as relevant (to the cpreiiiony) for the sake of this 

tW great Brahman Rishis who officinteil .is priests refused to touch 
the victim. Xarnda, who adviwtl Ilarischandm, was not a Brahman but a 
-divine and Ajigarta was an exceptional type of man. fu the lUmayana 
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I, 61-62, is given s difiarent veraon of the story of Snnafifepa. Herein the king 
who tries to offer SunshSepa as s sacrifice is not Hariiclandra but Amb&risba, 
anoth^ king of Ayodhyu. Though the epic version of the story differs from 
the Vedic story also in ceitain other points, there can be no doiibt that both 
the stories are derived from a common tmditional smircfc 

The story of Sunahsepa reads like a folk-tale connected with the primitive 
Mcnfice of the fiist-born. Thin sacrifice probably survived longer among the 
^hatriyas. The foJbwLng story, in some points very similar to the stoiy of 
oiinahs^paT is told in the MahabliSjratap 127 - 12 B: - 

King Somaka, like Harikhanfira, had one hundred wives, but not a single 
son by any one of thenu When he grew old and tried every means to have a 
son, one was born to him and named Janto. As this only son proved a great 
Bourt-e of anxiety to Somaka and his wives, he once asked his Puroltita (domestic 
pnest), called Ritvij m the text, whether he could prescribe any rite by perform¬ 
ing which he (Somaka) might get one hundred sons. The Purohita advised 
Sot^ka to perform a sacrifice with Jantu as the victim. The sacrifice was 
perforrneil with the same Ttitvij as the only officiating priest in which Jantu 
was slaiightered and hw fat offered to the fire. As a reward Somaka had 100 
sons, among whom Jantu. born again, was the chief. The priest ftitvij died 

find and was followed by bU patron some time after. In the world of the dead 

foasted in the helt-fire. Somaka asked 
tJw- "7’ are j-ou rotting in hdl His guru (teacher) 

ViUij replied, 1 made you perform (human) sacrifice, and this is the fruit of 
that iviman (work)." Somaka then said to DAamardja, the god of death, 

1 shall enter the hell-fire and release my priest who is .suffering for my sake.” 
Dharmarlja replied, “ Xo one but the perpetrator of the act can have the 

fnut. As Somaka refused to enter the aljode of bliss ivithout his priest, he was 
allowed to remain in hell with the latter till his term of punishment for human 
Mcrifice iv^s over and then both went together to heaven, fn this story 

the mo^ notable pomt is that human sacrifice which is sinful for a Brahman 
and leads him to hell U not dedarerl sinful for a Kshatrii a and does not stand 
in tlie way of his procectlirig straight to the abode of bliss (pntiwidoto): or, 
in other words, according to epb troclition, human sacrifice is at/fiarma (sinful 

o-t ? ^Atirtm (meritorious act) for a Kshatriva 

Though actual Pimiahnmcdlm (human sacrifice) involving the slaughter'of 
the victim IS not presinbefl in any of the Briihmiiija texts and in moat of the 
Snmta-sntms, ,t is prescril-cil i,, two of the Sutms, in the S5rhkhv5vaoa- 
srai.ta-si.tm xvi. lO-U, and the VaitAnnsutra xviu The Pnmshamedh;. as 
described m these texts, reads more like a paro.ly of the Afivamedha (home 

sacrifice) than a real ceremony. Tn the SamthySyami-srauta-satra (xvi 10 4 ) 

It is stated. “all (the rites in connection with the human 

sacrifice) are like the horee sacrifice," and in the Vaitilna sQtra, (xxxvti. 10) 
purus/WAoAmasr/Ao™/, ‘the human aacrifice is like the home sacrifice‘ 
m victim intended for this sacrifire must be a Brahman or a Kshatriva pur¬ 
chased for 1.000 cows and 100 hoKes. Like the sacrificial liorse. he should 
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vsnder freely for a year protected by 400 guards of princely rank. After the 
BtrangulatioD of the human victiin, the chief queen of the sacriiiceT ta required 
to lie down beside him. The introduction of the moAisAt or chief queen shows 
that like the horse sacrifice this form of human sacrifice is mtended for Kshatriya 
kings. Though it is very doubtful whether this type of Furushamedha was 
ever intended for actual perfonnance, its connection with royalty indicates that 
only Kshatriya rulers were eonridered capable of performing such a cruel rite. 
The reason for the provision of such a sacrifice seems to he that some uon- 
Vedic form of human sacrifice survived among the Kshatiiyas when the 
Brahmans themselves could not think of anything more than symbolical human 
sacrifice, and two of the compilers of the Srauta-sutras endeavoured to provide 
sanction for that survival. The traditional evidence for such a survival is 
found in the story of Jarasandba In the Mahsbharafa, ii, 

Jarftsandha, king of Magadha, who had his capital at Girivraja (old Rfija- 

gpha surrounded by the five liilU), conquered the whole of Northern India 
and kept as prisoners all enemy kings whom he could capture. His object in 
doing BO was to sacrifice to Siva 100 kings. When he had captured 86 kings 
and 14 more were wanted; to make good the number, Krishna with Bhima and 
Aijuna enterwl GLrivraja and said to Jarilsandha (ii, 22, 9-11) 

“ 0 best of kings, why should a king kill (other) virtuous kings ? After 
pi airin g the prisoDecs you want to offer them as sacrifices to Rudra...,,, 

... Human sacrifice has never been known. Why do you wish to 

offer human victims to Ankara ?” 

Krishpa then requested .larftsandha to release the captive kings. In reply 

to Krishna, .larilsandha tried to justify his proposed sacrifice of the kings, not 
by appealing to the Veda or Sruti that ordains the sacrifice, but by saying ;— 

"This is said to be the dharvia (rule) that a Kshatriya should practise; 
subduing (otbera) by his prowess he should deal with them in the way he 
pleases. Having gathered the kings for the god and bearing in mind as I do 
the sacresd duty (tva/a) of the Kshatriya, how can I release them out of fear?" 

Jarisandha did not live to carry out bis cruel vow. He fought a duel with 
Bhima in course of which he was killed. The actual slaughter of a man with 
a horse, a bull, a ram, and a he-goat is provided in connection with another 
ceremony, the AynirAo^no or the piling of the fire altar. But it is stated in the 
Satapadia Brihumpa (vi. 2, 1, 39), “Let him slaqghter three very five victims, 
as far as he may' lie able to do so ; for it was these IVajSpati was the first 
to slaughter, Syaparna Siyakiyana the last; aud in the interval also people 
used to slaughter them. But noW'a-daya only these two are slanghteied, the 
one for Prajfipati, and the one for Vfiyu.” The two victims to be slaughtered 
ate a dark-grey hornless he-goat and a white hornless bearded he-goat. The 

latter animal is recognised as a substitute for the four other victims. We art 
told in the f^atapathu Brahmapa (vi. 2, 2, 16) 

“ And, why he slaughters this animal; —^in this animal doubtless 

the form of all (the five kinds of) atibuals is (contained): inasmuch as it is 
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LonJea »„d W.rd.d, tLat » the fonn of n.»o, for mn fa h„n,Je» .„d 
1..*« «‘““*l>te>s lifa one, Iherehy bdood oil tioee' 

. «' for the porporo of jj, 

h' ' primitive practice that aiirri,-ed a'nioog 

tte Bn.^ looser thoo the other foro„ of hon»„ acrifioe. hot ,ros olo-odoo^ 
^ m the fater Vedto per.^ But huroao socrilioe cootlnu,,! to he p^cW 
hy the Hiodo womluppero of the god,ie« Durgil or Kali oceeoiooallv ov^ op to 
r««t ttmea. W of the oome, of the tloddeea. Ao.hjk.1. Katyayaol. dL," 
Kah oce^ u. tte Vedto hterotore. But the ritual of her .o»hip. ,ie«u^ 
m the Tautr. h^ture a totally oou-Vedic. In Vakpatfa tiaudavaho. a hfa. 
tonral p,^, u. Prakrit wriuen in the nth oenlnry A. 1 )., the hero, ki.; Vaio- 
vamtao of Kanauj. and the patron of the poet, fa led to the toiujde of VVndhva- 

I!Sr •' buff-Memon, hv a .Wo (primitive 

Whuan) and futda that hnnutn vietima ate being ataughtcLri tlL.- In 

Ktahttanandae Twitrariica, an authoritative Taiitrika eompilution, it fa 

Cm — 

ot he-goat end other animal,. |, fa 
atated .n the Jlurtdamala (Taut,,). ‘He »ho offem a he.gr„, hoeomea a aood 

h; he n-ho oUera a deer gaina ealvotion (,„„W,„) : he who oftew a iiiau 
^ 10 . gr«.t wealth and eteht kind, <d ,he highert oreult potveta. 0 g„., 
Godd.», thu, knoamg one ahould »crili.v .. „„ „,h,^ „ 

Brahn.an who eacnlices I,on, or man, goes to hell.’ ilfa teat enjoin, that 

Brahaum are not eiitirled to otfer human arcriliee. ,t j, ' “ 

bntving 

.1 “ . .o'V “ " 1’"”"''^ elaewhere. ‘ Bv oBering nine to 

he great G^de» a Brahman goee to hell and hv otferiirg hfa own Uo.kI he 
uecoDies guilty of *' 

In another anthoritaUve nmnuid el T.nrra, l?aktj.n„uh„ar«hgi„i by Brah- 

maufinaa, it la provnckd;— = ■ of 

“Human ruterifit. for tka king, only-o great Godd«», th. king ehouhl 
offer human sacrifice anti no othep person.’ "* 

Ihe* evidencw relating to human «ictilii» derived from the Vcdio liteia- 
nre th. epu. and the Tantrmi ahow that thfa eriiel and harburou, rite eonthtped 
to be pruct^d by the nen-Brehmens, particularly the Kshatriya king,. Itwg 
long ate ,he Brahma^ had given it up aoniethiug ,i„r„l. lie^njtte 
rf humau orcnfic a, dJumH, for the Kahatriya and orfWu fur the Brnhuieo 
nupiree oppoeito mentably cheracterieiug two different pavohological type, Th. 
hurtory of miotli^ cuetouh the f„lCi„g th. 

huaband to death, point, to the earn, cooejurion. 
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4> AnumErEna 


The funeral hymns of the Higveda and the Atharvaveda show that in the 
Vedic period, like Funishamedha, anumamna or following the husband to deatih 
by mountiiig hia funeral pyrei was also practised in a symbolic faahjoa. Thus 
in Atharvaveda xviiL 3, * il* ** •— 

“ This woman, choosing her husband's world, lira down by thee that art 
departed, 0 mortal, oontinuiiig to keep her ancient duty (dhorwio); to her 
assign "thou here progeny and property.” 

With this verse the wife was made to lie down beside her dead husband 
on the funeral pile. With the following verse which occurs also in the iligveda 
(x, 18, 8]f, she is then m ade to rise and return home 

Go op, 0 woman, to the world of the living; thou licst by this one who 
is deceased; come I to Idm who grasps tliy hand, thy second qiouse (dMisAu), 
thou hast now entered into the relation of wife to husband. ’ 

Among the extant Dharmasastras or the Brahmanic codes the earliest in 
date is the Dhannaautra of Gautama wherein (xviii, 4-0} it Is provided 
“ A woman whose husband is dead and who desiira offering {may bear a 
son) to her brother-in-law. Let her obtain the permission of her gurus, and let 
her have intercourse during the proper season only. {On failure of a brother- 
in-law she may obtain offspring) by a Sapiiula, a Sagotra, a Saminapravara. 

or one who belongs to the same caste. * 

In the DharmasQtra of Vasishtha (xvu. 53-56) it is stated that a widow 
of a deceased person should practise asceticism (sleeping on the ground, practis¬ 
ing religious vows, etc.) for six months, and then she shall bathe and offer a 
funeral oblation to her husband. If she desires offspring, she may then live 
with another man. Baudhaj-ayana in his Dharmasutm (ii. 2. 4, 7-9) provide® 
for a widow ascetic practices for full one year before she can think of living 
with another man during which period she must avoid the use of ' honey, 
■meat, spirituous liquor and salt, and sleep, on the ground.” Manu (v. 166-101), 
on the other hand, provides for the widow lifelong asceticism and d^pprovea 
of any attempt on her part to have offspring by another man. Yajilavalkya 

in his Dhannalastra (i. 75 and 80) follows Manu. 

Some Dhanuasastraa that are undoubtedly later in date than the code® 
of Manu and YajHavalkj'a, provide the self-immolation of the mdow aa on 
optional duty. Thus Vishnu (xixv. 14) enjoins among other duties of 

woman:-”After the death of her husband, to preserve her chastity, or to 

ascend the pde after him.- Brihaspati (xxv. 11) eaya, Whether she (wife), 

aacenda the pile after.him, or chooses to survive bun leading a vutumis life, 
she promotes the welfare of her husband.”* Dhammiaatras probably of even 
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a later date thaa Vislina and Vfiliaspati asogn gceater merit to eelf-immolation 
than ascetic life. Thus we ora told in the Pargj5ftT «- 4mml]i fJi^ 30-<38 

When the husband of a woman is loet or dead, when the hoe'band has 
become a monk, when he is impotent, when he has been eTpr miTTimiTf^f.ted ,—* 
these are five misfortunes in consequence of which, a woman is permitted to take 
another husband fre^marry). The woman who leads the life of an ascetic (fwaA- 
wocAaiyo) after the death of her husband, gains heaven after her death like 

^her BiahmachSmis (ascetics). She who follows her husband (to the next woiid 
t.e., immolates beiself) enjoys heaven for as many yearn as there are hairs on her 
55,000,000 years. As a snakeoatcher takes out a serpent &om the hole 

by force, in the same manner the wife (who immc^tea herself) taking put her 

husband (from hell) enjoys (heavenly bliss) wdth him." 

VijilSnesvara in his commentary entitled Mit&ksharS on the YajBavathya*' 
samhita, i. 85, and Msdhava in his commentary on the Farmara-sainhitS., iv. 
'32-33, quote from the Dharmasastraa of Harita, Saihkha, Angiras and VySsa 
stanzas having the same purport. But Angiras (as quoted by MSdhava) goes 
a step further and says:— 

“No other duty is known to be provided for the chaste woman on the 
death of her husband than throwing herself into fire. So long as the body of a 
woman devoted to her husband is not burnt down in fire, so long she cannot 
■escape from feminine birth by any other means.” 

The reason why some of the later DharmaSSstras eiijbiu wjdow-bummg, 
while the earlier ones are sileqt about it, may be inferred from another class of 
texts. While comroentbg on Bigveda x. 18, 8, iSannaka writes in the Brihad- 
■devats (vii. IS^IS), a work assigned 'to the fifth century B. C,;— 

With the (stanza) * Rise up, 0 woman * the wife ascends (the funeral 
pyre) after her dead (husband). The younger brother of the departed, repeat¬ 
ing (the stanza), prohibits (her). The Hotfi ought to perform this rite, should 
there be no brother-in-law. because a Bifihmairia enjoins that (the widow) should 
not foltow the departed (husband). This taw regarding women may or may not 
apply to the other castes (thau Brahmans).”' 

The BrShmana of course refers to an injunction of a BrShmmia Section 
of one of the Vedas. Medhfitithi (on Manu v, 166), the author of the oldest 
extant commentary (BAosAvo) on the Manu-sambiW and Midhava m his com¬ 
mentary on the PsriUara-samhita (iv, 32) quote this Sruti against widow-buin- 

tng 


“One should not die before the expiry of the allotted term of life [for 
gaining heaven]/^ 

The word within square brackets, gvargaidmi, is given by Madhava only 
and not by Medliitithi. Mhdbava, who supports ■widow-httming, etates that 
this Vedic injunction is not applicable to a woman who immolates herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. He then refers to the objection agamst the adf- 
bnmolation of Brahman widows and writes:— 

But the self-immolation of a Brahman widow who follows her husband 
(to the foneral pyre) for gaining heaven is forbidden in the Smiiti. Thus 
• En^iili IfMOiAiw bj MmSmcU. ffoiwj Or*iia*l Souii Vol. O 
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Fai^oasi saj^, ‘ According to the injanct-ion of Biahmi a Brahnoan woman 

cannot bum herself (on the funeral pyre) of her dead (husband) but thia is 

ordained as the highest duly of the womeu of other castes/ There is (this teit 
in) another Smriti; * A Biatman woman cannot do as much good to her 
deceased husband by dying, as she can do by remauiiDg alive- A woman 

should follow her huahand when he is alive, but should not inunolate herself 

when he is dead ; r e m aining alive she should do good to her (deceased) husband, 
by dying she only curnmits suicide/ Abgiiaa also sa^s, ‘ A woman of the 

Brahman caste who follows her dead husband (to the funeral pyre), does not 

carry either herself or her husband to bw-ven by committing soicida.’’ Vyfigh- 
cap&da also sa]^, * A Brahman woman, overwhelmed by sorrow, should not die 
with her (dead) husband; (by living) ahe attains the goal of asceticiflin and by 
dying she only commits suicide,’' 

Madhava reconciles these texts clearly forbidding self-immolation on the 
part of a widow of BraJuuan caste with others cited by him in support of the 

rite by stating that the prohibition refers to self-immolation by mountiog on a 

separate pyre, but not on the same pyre as the dead husband, and quotes this 
stanra of Utenas for confirmation:— 

“ A Brahman woman should not bum herself by mounting a separate 
pyre ; but such action is ordained as the highest womanly duty for wome of 
other castes." 

When from the Smritis or codes of sacred laws we turn to the llah&bhAiata, 
we find the mumamxia practised by Eshatriya widows on rare occasions. King 
P§ndu married KuntT, daughter of Sura (grand-father of Kpshtja), the chief 
of the Yadiis, and Mildri. the sister of Salya, the king of the BahJikas of Madra. 
When Pahdu Mfidri, KuntI said (i, 126. 25-20) 

“ 1 am the elder lawfully wedded wife, and I am entitled to the highest 
religious merit. 0 M&dri, do not prevent me from what must (now) follow. 
1 must here follow our lord to death. Rise up leaving this body and bring up 


OBJ flons/^ 


Mfidri replied :— 

“ 1 shall follow (our) lord who is still within my arms; my desire is not yet 
satisfied \ you ere my elder; please give me pemiisaion. This noblest (scion) 
of the Bharnta (family) approached me cut of desire and died ; why should 1 not 
go to tiic dwelling of the god of d^tb to satisfy his desire." 

Mfidri, saj'ing so and entrusting her two sons to KuntT, threw herself into 
the funcml [>j're of her husband. When Vasudeva, the father of Krisboa, died 
at Dvfiiakii, his four wives, pevakj, Bliadrfi, Rohi^i and MadiiS mounted the 
funeral pyre, but the other widows of the' Yfida^'a (Y'adu) dan did not follow 
their example {JioAaWdmto, .'cvi. 7). These are the only instances of oitu- 
fjtoroHfl found in the Mahfibhfirata, and the Kshatrij'a widows who according 
to the epic stories did not follow their husband to death far outnumber those 
who did. ^ _ 
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This long Btring of tojcts throws clear L'ght on the history of anumamM 
in India for more than a millennimn. In the early Vedic period, among the 
Risbi clans who composed and tranamittcd the funeral hymnOp widow burning 
WOH practised only in a symboBcal manner - the widow was made to fiseend 
the funeral pyre of her deceased husband and then brought back home by her 
husband's brother or some other relative with whom she lived aa man and wife# 
In the later Vedic period the practice came to be condemned as a form of 
suicide. But it did not die out among the Kshatriyas and probably among 
certain other non-Brahman castes and therefore the author of the Bi-ihaddevatS 
(vii* 13-15) is m doubt whether it is dT^karma or a meritorious act on the port 
of women of non-Bmhman castes^ 

The BrihaddevatS of f^aunaka marks the last phase of creative Brahma^ 
nism^ Then the ascendancy of religiooB like Vaishnaviaim, Jainkm and Bud¬ 
dhism which inaugonated the worsidp of Kshatriya heroes and saints very 
probably rendered Kahatriya usages comparatively more popular even with the 
average members of the Brahman caste. It was evidently in this em of Kshafr 
T^a reaction that texts enjoining widow^buming as a general rule for ail castes 
attributed to Vish^iu, Angiras and l^ar^ora were publislLod. The orthodox sec¬ 
tion of the Brahmans tried to counteract the influence of these texts by pro¬ 
ducing texts attributed to Paithinasi, VyUghrapada and others that delinitely 
prohibited anutnara^a for the Brahman women, but declared it lawful for women 
of other castes* A passage in tiie Sanskrit prose romance^ Kadanibari by Bilirta^ 
w'lio flourished in the first half of the seventh century A. gives expresssion 
to the' opinion of the cultured section of the Brahmans of the mediaeval period 
regarding the practice, B^na writes :— 

“ This practice called anumaranm is absolutely fruitless (riftnuApAalcmth 
This practice of putting an end to one’s own life on the death of the father^ 
brother, friend or husband (dAartun*) is followed by the uneducated (avidwy- 
; it is due to delusion of mind ignorance^ hot^hcadedne^% 

short-sightedness, gross heediessness {atipramfida) ; it is a digression from ^ the 
path of duty on acoonnt of foolishness. life should not be put an end to till 
it leaves (one) of itself (i.tf.p tiU one dies in course of nature). If the matter m 
Boriously considered, (It becomes apparent) that self-immotation is due to selfish 
motive, to get rid of unendurable pain caused by bereavement. It does no 
good to the deceaseii^ It cannot hring the doceasod back to life ] it la not the 
way to increase religiouB merit ; it is not the way to gain the world of bliss; 
it cannot prevent one from falling into hell; it cannot enable one to sec the 
deceased \ it cannot enable one to meet the deceased. The finite souli lacking 
freedom, is carried to another world (heaven or hell) as a result of 
(meritorious or giafid acts), and there tlie sin of comitting suicide is attached 
to it- If the person lives, she can do immense good to the deceased and to 
herself by offering water and other funeral oblations; but if she dies, she can 
do no good either to the deceased or to herself/'* 

UuDiiulcbM to Pandit B. B. Bid^abiDod.AfdrUnt Cantor. IndlAD 
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These words which Chsndnpt^a, the hero of the romance, addresses to 
Maha^vctS whose lover Pun^^riha had died from the torments of pasaioa, are 
not relevant to the stoiy, but is a mere digression. A divine being who carried 
the dead body of Pundarika to heaven had bidden ber not follow him to death, 
but wait for reunion with him, and MahaavetS accordingly had already decided 
to do ao, devoting herself in the meanwhile to the performance of penances. 
So Bana’s main object in putting these words in the mouth of his hero was to 
condemn a cruel practice that was then evidently growing popular among all 
castes. BSoa here explains the rational basis of the Brahmanic opposition 
to the rite. The authorities who support aniimoropa state that a widow 
who follows her husband to death rescues him from hell end enables 

him to enjoy heavenly bliss in her company. But this view is not consistent 
with the law of Jearman which provides that every being must live out the 

consequences of his own kaman, and anything done by another person cannot 
help him to avoid those consequences. So a widow who follows ber husband 
to death cannot really help 1dm in the next world, but, on the contrary, deprive 
him of his due funeral oflerings and burdens heraelf with the sin of suicide in 
addition. From a different standpoint, taking bis stand on the injunctions of 
the and the most authoritative Smriti {Manuaamliita), 3Ie<lhStithi, the 

author of the most authoritative commentary (Bhushya) on the code of Mann, 
who flourished two centuries after Bana, writes on Menu v, 150:— 

“ (Here) suicide is forbidden also for women as for men. As regards the 

Btatcment made by Angiras, ' (the woman) should die with her husband.’ it is 
not aiwa>-e obligatory. The reward (of this rite) is extolled them. If the 
desire for reward is in question, (it) stands on the same footing as the i^fetta 
Bacrifice. In connection with that {it should be remembered) that the Vedic 
text, ‘One abould kill living beings by performing the i^a sacrifice,’ docs not 
become dhttmti or good law, though, blinded by vei>' deep hatred, some may 
follow it. In the same nmnner here also, in spite of (Mann’s) injimcdon against 
suicide, ft widow’s self-immolation by violating that injunction on account of a 
ver^' keen desire to reap the reward cannot be recognised as an act that is in 
accoidancc with the scripture. ThcTcfore, the Bclbimmolation of a widow on 
the funeral pyre of her husband U also forbidden (by Manu), Further, as the 
(alleged) provision of the Smriti (for the Belf-immolation of the widow) is 
opposed to the clear Vedic injunction, ’One should not die before the ecpiiy 
of the allotted term of life,’ it is not also fit to attribute such a meaning to the 

Sinjiti.”‘ 

Medhatithl’s opposition to nnuinnnunt indicates that the old Brahmanic 
spirit that always set its face against barbarouft practices waa still alive in the 
ninth century. But two centuries later Wedhatithi’s views on anumarana are 
openly challenged by Vijmnedvara, the author of the well-known commentary! 


t Fof EnRliih lij OuigiMlb JhJi *» Tit latt- irflA iW BitAga oi XtdUmtU 

YgL 111. p»rt b Cblgiiti*. nra*. PP^ 
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on Y§jfiava!kjra-smfiti called Mildlsham written m the reign of King Vitfs- 
tnfiditya VI of EaljAm (A* D. 1073-1126). T^iESavalk)^ sajB (i* 86) ;— 

A woman ahoidd not live apart from her fatherj mothoTt Bon* brother, 
mother-indaw^ fathet-in-law or maternal unde after the death of her hnaband; 
othen^™ fihe h blameworthy.” 

The silence of this stanza^ the only one in the Y^jfiavalkya-smriti that 
refers to the widow, relating to nnuHioratto b liable to be construed! as the 
practical prohibitioix of the practice* Vijflaneevara, therefore, in Ma comment 
on this statua asya that the rale herein set forth is intended for those widows 
only who choose to practise ascetiam instead of following the husband to death. 
He adds that the prohibition regarding Brahman women relates to the mount- 
ing of separate p}%e. Vi]&@ne4vara then proceeds to meet Medhatithi'a objec¬ 
tions. He says that there is no analogy between the iyenc sacrifice and widow^s 
following her husband to death. Vi}6anelvara*a explanation of the Vedic in- 
junction, " One should not die ffor g aining beaven) before the expiiy of the 
allotted term of life/* is interesting^ He says that this injunction is applicable 
onlj" to a woman who aims at moksha or fina l emancipation from the cycle of 
rebirths* 8uch a w'oman should not follow her husband to death for gaining 
heaven where also one is overtaken by death. She who desires moitafta must 

gain the knowledge of the Paramaiman (Oversoul) within her life time. So, 
if such a person were to commit suicide for gaining heaven, she could not gain 
the knowledge that leads to final emsucipation i for that knowledge was attain¬ 
able only in human buth and not by a dweller of heaven. VijAane^^'cra^ 

therefore, takes the Vedic text to mean^ ** One Bhould not put an end to oneself 

before the allotted time for death for the transient and trifling pleasures in 
heaven/^ and concludes i " Therefore like any other rite performed 

with the object of obtaining fruit, is justifiable and not reprehensible for a 

woman who is not desirous of gaining final emancipation, but. who hankers 
after the transitory and trifling pleasures in heaven,” 

Vijfianesvara does not quote any text in support of his contention that the 
prohibition of aiiuntarnfm on the part, of a Brahman nidow* relates to her 
mounting a separate pyre instead of the funeral pjTe of her husband. As we 
have seen above (p* 21), a stanxa attributed to IT^nas supporting this view 
is quoted for the first time by Madhava who wrote his commentary on the 

raragara-mmti aliout two and a half centuries after VijfiHnesvara. 

The Brahmanic hostility to ammiaravu consistently maintained up to the" 
tme of lledhfitithi, and the popularity of that cruel rite among non-Brahman?, 
indicate, like the eunival of human i?acrifice among the latter, that the Brah¬ 
mans on the one band and the non-Brahmans. particuliirly the Kshatriyas, 
on the other, originally belonged to two different p^chological types* The 
recosnition of onuniarava by the Brahmans from the time of Vijfllnesvara 
onward is due to the decadence of the old Biubmank spirit as a result of the 
fusion of races and cultiLrca. It was to prevent such fusion that the far¬ 

sighted Brahmans erected the barriers that separated caate from caste. 
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5* The VrStya and the Yati 

'If we are right in our aaaump tion that in the Indus Valley the distinction 

hetwEen the piieat and the king, between the Riahi families on the one hand 

and the warrior elans and the common people on the othoTj from the 

dawn of history, is to be traced to the fundamental cnltura! di ffereiiee between 
the two groups, then we have got to abandon the orthodox view that the upper 
Indus Valley was wrested from the dark skinned and noseless D&sa or Dasyu 
still in a state of savagery by a vigorous race of immigrants who descended 
from the mountains of Afghanistan near about the beginning of the second 
millennium B. C. The hypothec that seems to fit in best with the evidence 
discussed above may be stated thus: on the eve of the Aryan immigration the 
Indus Valley was in possession of a civilized and warlike people. The Aryans, 
mainly represented by the Rishi clans, came to seek their fortune in small 
numbers more or less as missionaries of the cults of Indra, Varupa, Agni and 
other gods of nature and settled in peace under the protection of the native 
rulers who readily appreciated their great merit as sorcerers and employed 

them to aecure the aMriftfamw of the Aryan gods against their human and non- 

human enemies by offering sacrifices with the recitation of hymns, N'ow, if 
the hymns of the Rigveda enable us to reconstruct the proto-histoiy of the 
Indus Valley in this way, ^e relics of an advanced pre-historic civilization 
unearthed at Harappa on the Ravi and Mohenjo-daro In Sind warrant us in 
taking a further step and recognising in the warrior clans—the Bhaiatas, Funis, 
Yadus, Tuiva^a, Anna, Dmhyus and others celebrated in the Rigveda the 
representatives of the ruling class of the indigenous chalcolithic population. The 
main difficully of this hypothetical reconstruction, a link between the Vedic 
traditions and the relics of the chalcolithic civilization of the Indus Valley, 
now faces us. 

A group of stone statuettes found at Mohenjo-daro in a mutilated condition 
seems to me to supply this TnimiTiy link between the pre-historic and the historic 
civilization of India. The only part of these statuettes that is in fair state of 
preservation, the bust, is characterised by a stiff erect posture of the bead, the 
neck and the chest, and half-shut eyes lool^g fixedly at the tip of the none 
(Plate 1, fig. b},’ This posture is not met with in the figure sculptures, whether 
pre-historic or historic, of any people outside India ; but it is v^ coospicuouB 
in the images worshipped by all Indian sects, including the Jainas and the Buddhists, 
and is known as the posture of the Yogin or dbe engaged in practiciiig concentn- 
tion. As examples images of a seated Jina or Tirthafikara (Plate II, fig. a), of a 
standing Jina (Plate II, fig. b) and of a standing Buddhist deity called Bo dhiaa ttva 
Vajrap&pi (Plate, II, fig. c) are reproduced for comparison. Uoet of the Buddhist and 
the Brahmanic images, like our image of VajrapS^, show some form of action with 
their bauds, such as filing the earth to witness,!teaching, offering boon, offering 

> Fur Oihcr itetnettw of tjpv ha 4, i. A, X., Pkt« XlX« I, %, 4^ jkiiw 1 wUh Opoq 

efm. Ttkia do* to tki □! thi itWl jolmf appw «) 
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protectioD, etc., but their face, like the face of the Jinas, inwiably shows 
absorption in Yoga. The Hindu conception of the divine is modelted on the 
Yogin. The earliest known images of the Jina or Buddha are not earlier rliAn 
the let century A. D.^ So a distance of about three thousand years 
separates the statues of Mohenjo-daro and the earliest known Jina and Buddhist 
inisges. Hovi', tlien, can" the fonner serve as a link between the htstory and 
pre-history of India,—as a witness of the survival of the chalcotithic civUisation 
in the historic period ? Though no aiclueological evidence supporting such an 
assumption lias yet come to tight, there are literary evidences that seem to 
bridge the gulf. In the Svet&svutacu Upanishad, a text recognised as part of the 
Vedic canon and commented on by j^ankara. the reli^ous practices known as 
dhySna-yoga (dhyiiDa== contemplation; yogH=concentration} are thus de¬ 
scribed {ii 8-10):— 

" If a wise man hold his body with its three erect parts (ch^, neck and 
head} even and turn his senses with the mind towards the heart, be wUt theu 

In the hoar of Brahman CTosa all tlie torrents which cause fear. 

“ Compressing Eiis breathings let him, who has subdued all motions, breathe 
forth through the nose adth geiitle breath. Let the wise man without fail 

restrain his mind, that chariot yoked with vicious horses. 

"Let him perform his excn.‘ises in a place level, pure, free from pebbles, 
fire, and dust, delightful by its sonnds, its water, and bowers, not painful to the 
eye, and full of slieltcrs and caves.”* 

The dhyana-ifoga is thus prcsciHlicd in the Bhagavadgitfi, vi. 11-13;— 

" Fixing Ilia sent not too high, nor too low, and covering it over with 
blades of ku^ grass, a deer skin, nnd a sheet of cloth, in a clean place. 

Seated on tlint eent, there lixing his mind exclusively on one point, 
and restraining the activities ol his mind and outer organs of sensation, he 
should practUe yoga for the puriheation of the self, 

" Holding his bod}', neck and head even, unmoved and steady, gaxiiig at 
tAe tip of his oim uoae, and not looking around, 

" \\ ith a tranefuU mind, fearless, observing the vow of an ascetic, restrain- 
ing the mind, fixing the mind on Me (God) and makiDg Me oa the goal (the 
"iogin) should be seated (in meditation}.’* 

In the BhagavadgitS v. 27 it b also said that the Yogin should make hia 
out-breathing and in-breathing even and breathe through the nostrils. Accord¬ 
ing to the Yogasutra of FatahJali (ii. 29)* there are eight limbs or constituents 
of Yoga; yamo, abstentions; niyuma, observances; postures; prdndydmaf 

interruption of the flow of inspiration and respiration; pratydMra, ab^ 
tention from the objects of the senses; dhdraifdj binding the mind to a place 
(e^., the tip of the nose}; dhyatuit contemplation; samddhif rapt concentra^ 
tion. 


> S«* lb« Pimlta in AnutU K. Ommunrwij. " Tlui Origiii of Uw BuddU JotgiBw" TJU Art BmlltHn, VoL II, No. 4- 
(Nb* Ywio. leer. 
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Wo' ieam from some of the earliest Pali Buddhist sattas (belouging to the 
Mnijhima Nik&ya} that after his reuimciatiou the Sskya motuk Siddh&rtha^ (the 
future Gotama Buddha) went to UruvelS near Gaya to practiae what is called 
Dh}'£na'yoga in the Svetaivatara Upanishad. About the spot selected for the 
purpose we are told:— 

" Still in search oi the right, and in quest of the excelleut road to peace 
beyond compare, 1 came in the course of an almsrpilgrimage through Magndha. 
to the camp township of tJruvcla, and there took up najr abode. Said I to 
myself on sunreying the place;—Truly a delightful spot, with ita goodly groves 
and clear flowing river with ghats and amciuties, hand by a village for suatenanca. 
What more for his striving can a young man need whoee heart ia set on striving ? 
So there I sat down, needing nothing further for my striving.”^ 

The yoga exercises practised by the future Buddha at UruvelS are described 
in the Mahft-saccakka-sutta wherein it is said that with teeth clenched and with 
tongue pressed against his palate, by sheer force of mind he restramed, coeinced 
and dominated his mind tdl sweat streamed from his armpits. As a result:— 

" Relate grew my perseverance which never quailed; tliere was estab¬ 
lished in me a nundfulncss which knew no dirtraction—though my body was 
sore distressed and afflicted, because 1 was harassed by these struggles as I 
painfully strug^ed on. Yet even such unpleasant feelings as then arose did 
not take possession of my mind.”* * 

The exercise referred to here is evidently the asano or posture. Then the 
future Buddha repeatedly performed pra^Myama [appanakam), not breathing, 
with dhyatta {jkSnam), contemplation. He kept on stopping all breathing, in 
or out, through mouth and nose and ears. Then he undertook severe austerities 
and cut off food ait<^ether. As these austerities did not enable the future 
Buddha to transcend ordinary human limits, be began to look for another path 
of Bodkt (Enlightenment). Then— 

“ A memory came to me of how once s«ttcd in the cool shade of a rose- 
apple (jo«*&if) tree on the lands of my father the Sakyan, I, divested of pleasures 
of sense and of wrong states of mind, entereil upon, and abode in the First 
DhySna {pathannnh jhdnaih), with all its zest and satisfaction—a state bred 

of inti'ard aloofness Imt not divorced from observation and reflection. Could 
Ibis be the path to Uodha? tn prompt response to this memory, my conscious¬ 
ness told me that here lay the true path of Bodfia."* 

The description of dAyntm as a state of inward aloofness together with 

ribservation and reflection practically agrees with Fatafijali’s definition of 
as dh^rana, fixed attention, joined to an idea (Yogasutia, ui, 1-2). Whm the 

future Buddha remembered hLs first dhydna he took solid fowl and seated him¬ 
self to perform it. After the first dhydna he rose above reasoning and reflection 
and entered into second dhyana which is descrilied as samadMjam, ‘a state 
bred of rapt copcentration.’ Tlie second dhydm corresponds to what Patafljalt 

» EtiglS*h f ransliOuh bj Lewd Clwll«rri>, Pialotmiiytkt Vnl. I, 192S., |», 117. 
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aJso calls The third arid the foiirth dAydmw of the Buddhista corre¬ 

spond to differeat stages of satnadhi. The lutuie Buddha snccessfully practised 
the four successive b the fust watch of the memorable night of his 

enlightenmetit and as a fust fruit recalled Lis previous births. SfcEt he gained 
the or the Eye Celestial which enabled him to see ** beings in the 

act of passing hence and re-appearing elsewhere.?’ Ultimately the future Bud¬ 
dha saw the four noble truths—suffering, origin of suffering, the ceasatioa of 
suffering, and the path that leads to the cessation of suffering, aud by now the 
fortunate possessor of Bodhu perfect knowledge or enlightenment, that is to say, 
a Buddha, be realised, ** Rebirth is no mote ; my task is done." 

Patafijali gives the collective name samyama, constraint, to the three eser- 
cises. dAaro^w, dhyafm and mmMhi fUt. 4), and among the fruits of *oriiyo»Mi 
be includes "the knowledge of previous births” (iii, 18) and “the knowledge 
of the past and the future ” (Ui. 10). Indian tradition attributes the YogasQtra 
to the famous grammarian Patafijail who flourished in the second century B, C. 
Questions such as. whether the YogaaQtra is as old, or much younger, and 
whether the Bveti^vatara Upanishad is a poet-Buddbist or a pre-Buddhist work, 
ara quite immaterial for the present discussion. These Brahiiianic terts, read 
with the Pali Buddhist teita, fumiab strong traditional evidence to show that 
dhyana-yoga was regularly practised by ascetics of different sects as early as the 
Hiith century B. C. 

The Buddhist and Upanishadic traditions carr^- us backward beyond the 
earliest kno^ Images of Jina and Buddha by sut or seVen centuries only. 
But there is atill left a distance of over two nirUenjums between Gotama 
Buddha and the stone stati^ttea of Mohenjo-daro. Where is the bridge over 
this ^If ? The dhyana-yo^a itself, as outlined in the Pali canon, includes 
primitive elements that take us back to an earlier stage of culture than the one 
represented by Upanishad ism and early Buddhism. In the SSmafliia-phala 
Sutta fthe fruits of the life of a recluse) it is said that the practice of the four 
dhyanai enables a recluse to gain Riddhi or magical powers. There are these 
mode.s of Riddhifroni being one to become many and having become many 
to become one; being visible to become invUiblc; to pass without hindrance 
to the further side of a wall or a battlement or a mountain, us if through air^ 
to penetrate solid ground, as if through water ; to walk on water, as if on solid 
ground * to travel croas-legged in the sky ; to touch the sun and the moon with 
hand-; to ascend in body up to the heaven of BrahmS.' In the Kevaddha 
Sutta, Kevaddiia. a young householder of Kalanda, requests Buddha to com¬ 
mand one of his disciples to perform wonders [riddhi-pr^iharya) in order to 
win a larger number of devoted adh^ents among the population of Jlfilandii. 
Buddha in reply distinguishes three types of wonders or miracles (^tiAdrydni), 
riddAt miracles, the marvellous power of mind-reading or guessing other peoples’ 
c^racter, and the miracle of instruction, and adds: if a monk were to perform 
riddhi miracles, the unbeliever might say, 0! he was not an .4rhant, he must 


* T. W. DaviAi, OMgpui«/ Jl« JS», jk, SS, 
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h«»« perfonntd the mindee OTlh the help »f the Gandhers cWm (^ndW" 
neeui niio)! if a meat were to (!ue« the thought « character of aaot^ mo, 
the ooWever might aay, he muat ha*. 

(amaito adma «»3). Buddha eaya io eoodaaoo, ttdl. Kevo^. * J 
caaae I ,em«*e daoger ia the pmctice of rUdU woodem (»jeU » W 
character readiag), that 1 loathe, aad abhor, and am adiamed themf. 

Lite the Vedic aacrihcea aad peaaoces. Dh*aai*roga war probably origioal- 
to pamtiaed a. a a.eaaa of gaiaiog worldly objecto aad P”’'"!: 

But the growth ol belief ia the docitiae of tiaaemlgratroo br^t about a 

“volutioa^ chaage ia the apiritual outlook. .4a a readt of 
Vedic god. came to be claatod a. mortal, mid the VedK 

theec g^ loot grouad, while Dbyiaa-yoga catered the arena m a new cole u a 

-_ -r aegotog perfect knowledge which alone could lead a man to Sad 

mean, or acg t g „.biitha. But in the older proee Upaaiahada 

“n^re lii ootice of toe do«riu. of traaamlgraHoa^- Dbyhaa- 
VORa does not 6nd that «coptnition. These Up.nhsh^ t^o pat^ 

PiWno the path ol tl.e fsthers. and the path of the god^ ^ 

follo^rs’ol Rtrivano perfom. saerificea. works of piety und aus^nties 
j 1 , T*w.nTii«tiii(t vl 2. 161, or living in n village, praetjse sacrifices, 

wo^^V piety aad alma^giviag IChhiadagya Uponiehad v. 10. a^ o^ 

- • tW fmntA of their works in heaven after ileath are again reborn. The 
enjoying the fruits ^heir (BrihadSranyaka. vi, 2* 

rTSTan't^Md .1 V loreat (Chhgad^., v. 1.^ D. -ud 

ultimately teach the world of Brahman from which there » no retiim. Aewr g 
, il B i^hi - tecta (iotama Buddha taught that auatentlea we«i oot 

to the Bnddhust e. knowledge; Dhvaua-yo^ (the practice 

absolutely necessary for gaining ^ 

was return 

of the of BtahmJ). The fuliUty of imtrome 

even fron. , 1 ,. Br.hm.loka make up the point ol departs. 

t^^TlTrori,. f -B3t. ‘^"e'= 

tion, hut was confine .j. /iv oointa to the same coneluBion ;— 

legend proaerveil in the expounded to Vi*ea*at (annitod); Vivaaval 

•• Thia immutable yog. I ' if to IfcahcSku 11... h.raied down by a 

i::;^!ii™ '"ithi.“Vw- *" 

e.«miea, that y^ baa been lo.t h™ 

I, the orthodoa ioilowem <■' Brahman, it i. ineredible.bat. 

Vpaniahadic period for sa<;rificia] rites and penances (topafl), they 


> T. W. fthyd D»vidg, 41 ^ tit., |>^ 

* Kiitli, WiVt-ttf*?V'drfit. Ib «'>• 

1 Kinlb, DJh dit. P- 4^^ 
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in the pre-Upanishadic period for gaining magical powera. Therefore we have 
to conclude that Toga as a Bystem of esercisea for gaining magical uowera 
ongmated among the non-Brahman or pre-Aryan population of Northern India 
or, rather Nortn^Weatem India {e.g., Gandidii t^ya) m the pre-hiatoric period! 

The Vedic literature bears witness to the edatenee of two claases of non- 
Brahman magician priests in the Vedic and the proto-historic period who are 
^tively called the Vrfityaa and the Yatia. We first come across the Vratya 
in the Atharvaveda, book nv. In contents and style this VrStya book is Uke 
the BrahmepM, and like the Brahmana texts it is also in prose. The Vritva 
^ described in the VrSiya book, is more or less an enigma. I shall give a 
few electa from this book in Whitney’s translation;-^ 

1. “A Vifitya there waa, jnst going about; he stirred Praifipati. 

VrfPo a fideva He became I^ina. He became the sole 

Vrfitya ; he took to bimself a bow ; that was India’s bow.. 

2. "Against both the fyiAn/ and the rathantara and the and all the 

gods d^h he offend' who reviieth a thus-knowing Vritya.'....of him in 

the eastera quarter faith is the harlot, Mitra the MSgadAa, discernment the 
^rmimt day the tnrban night the hair, yeUow the two pravarias, 

the jewel both what is and what is to be the two footmen, mind 

rough vehicle ..the whirlwind the goad (protodn). 

est thon 7 o said to him; Vrfitya, why now atand- 

vl* ■ together a settle for me. For 

he VrStya they brought together a settle.. That settle the Vrfi. 

tya ascended. 

* • * * * * * * 

8. " He became impassioned; thence was born the noble (mjanyal He 
arose towards the tribes (wi), the kinsmen, fond, food-eating 
. 

^ whosesoever house a thus-knowing Vratya abides 
unlimit^ nights as guest, he thereby gains possession of those pure worlds that 
are unlisted Now to whosesoever house may come as guest a non-Vrfitya 
ca.ling hm^lf ^^tya, bearing the name only, he may draw him, and he 

tbi ,1 ‘Ur T** ^ water;.this deity I cause to abide; this 

this deity I wait upon-with this thought he should wait upofl him 

;. . , 

Utf Vifitya^aa for his right eye. that is yonder sun; as for his 

eft. eye, that is yonder moon. As for his right ear, that is this fire ; as for his 

eft ear that ,s this cleansing (‘> Day-and-night (are hii) two nostril 

the V^t ' ^ akuU-halvcs; the 'year (his) head. With the day (is)' 

^ ifi ya wtstward; with the mght eastward; homage to Vrfitvn ” 

This mystical Vrfitya of the AtJiarvaveda (xv) has riven rise’ to H,'v 
t roi,es.^ The pious vagrant or wandering religious mendicant is certainty 
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proto*type, Aiuong tjie nto<)6m Hindus a wandering religious niendic&Dt usual¬ 
ly called l^dhu (saintwho is helieved to be a siddha-puntsha, ‘ one who has 
reached the goal/ receives divine hoDOUrs irrespective of his creed. This was 
also the practice of the Hindus in the past. To a great eictent the Jainisni of the 
laity is little more than saint worship. An old Jaina text, the Kalpasiitra of 
Bhadrabahu, begins with this invocation, “ Salutation to the Arahants, saluta¬ 
tion to the Siddhas, salutation to the preceptoj^, salutation to the teachers, 
salutation to all saints on earth" (jtumo loe Bawasahtnnth), The inscription of 
Kharavela in the Hathigiimpha on the Khandagiri hill near Bhuvanisvara 
(Orissa) opens with, namo oruAohitanom runao savas^h&mm. So it seeim evi¬ 
dent that the Vriitya to whom homage is offered in the Athsrvaveds xv is a 
true Vrfitya or true Sadliu, a ^ddha-purusha, who has reached his goal, 
acquired highest occult powers. In section 13 a true VrStya is distinguished 
from A Vrfitya in name only. 

The inclusion of the turban (usAni^Aa), goad [pratoda) and vipaika 
among the outdt of the VrStya shows that the Aina (depressed] VrStya described 
in the Tfitidya .Mah&brahmana (Faflchavimi^ BiAhmaiiia), Evii. 1, is the proto¬ 
type of the Vr&tya of the Atharvaveda xv. These depressed VrStyas are 
described in the firihmana as a class who '* do not practise breAmacharpa 
(asceticism) and do not engage in agriculture or trade " (xvu. l, 2); ** who are 
eaters of poison who take food prepared in villages for feeding Brahmans I 
who declare as unpronounceable words that are easily pronounced who wander 
about doing injury to innocent people; who, though uninitiated, speak the 
language of the initiated/' (xvii, 1, 9). According to the BaudhSyana-srauta- 
sutra (xxvi. 32) several persons were initiated into the Vrfitya sacrifice at the 
same time. After the sacrifice the leading Vritya of the group is required to 
give as the sacrificial fee the following articles belonging to himself: turban 
goad, a bow without arrow, a rough vehicle (vijm/Aa) covered with planks, black 

cloth, two black and white skins, silver nifhifi. Each of the other Vritya 

participants in the sacrifice is required to part with doth with red fringes and 
having two cords on two borders, a pair of leather shoes or sandals and a pair of 
skins. The Baudhayana-srauta-sutra (xviii. 24) gives a more detailed account 

of the Vrfitya sacrifice. According to this authority, when a Vratya is initiated 
in the sacrifice he retains his peculiar outfit which includes black doth with 
black hem, a gold and a silver nishka and black turban, Even when initiated 
in the sacrifice, he is allowed to speak the Vrdtyavddtf, the dialect of the Vritya. 
His goad serves as the sacrificial post. In the Latyfiyana-srauta-sutra (viii. 6. T) 
it is said that the Vrfityas wear their turban in a slanting manner. Baiidhfiyana 
adds a white blanket (xxvi, 32) to the Vratya’s outfit. Thus attired, and riding 
on a ramshackle chariot drawn by a horse and a mule (Lfityfiyana'^raitta-sQtiH, 
vLii. 6. 10-11 ; Apastamba-srauta-siitra, xxii, 5) the VtHtya wandering mendicant 
must have been a very impressive figure. The statement in the Atharvaveda 

XV. S, “ Vratya became impassionedthence was bom the Rfijanya (Kshatri- 
ya)/’ shows his close connection with the Kshatriya caste. Another statement 
in the Atharvaveda (xv. 3), “ He stood a year erect," seems to indicate that the 
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VrStya practised jfoga — standing erect tike the standing Jina In a pHDature known 
as * * dedication of the body *, with both amis hanging on sides 

(Plate II, fig. b). In the L^tyayana-aranta-sfitia it is added (vhl. e. 29 ), 
"After performing the Vritya sacrifice a Vrfltya should adopt traividi/avriui*’ 
t.e,, the profession of the Brahinan priest—^studying and teaching the Vedas, 
perfonning and causing others to perform sacrifice, and giving and accepting 
gifts. The Vratya sacrifice is evidently intended to incorporate with the Brah¬ 
man caste a class of religious mendicants who were occasionally employed as 
priests in non-Vedie, and indirectly even b Vedic rites, for in Atharvaveda 
iv, 12 it is said that when a Vritya is a guest in a house the householder should 
not perform a^NiAofrn, fire-offering, without his permission. 

The Vrityas emerge only in the later \'cdic period and are not mentioned 
in the hymns of the Rigveda. But some of the hymns of that collection refer to 
another class, the Yatis, who were probably the fore-runners of the Vratyas. 
In Rigveda viii. 3. 9 Indra is said to have hel[>ed the Yatis and the ^ishis Blq-igu 
and Praakanva. In viii. 6. fg it is said that the YhtU and Bhrigus {Bhrigam^j 
praised Indra. The Yatis are deified, like the Vratya after them, in Rigveda 
X. 7*1. 7, wherein it ia stated that like the Yatis, the gofls creates] the existing 
things. In a stanxa of the Sfimaveda {ii. 304) that does not recur in the Rigveda 
the Yati Ja classed with Indra ami .^litra as the slayer of Vekra, and Bhfign ia 
classed with Ipdra as the slayer of Bala.* Bhrigu and the Bhpgiis are mention¬ 
ed in the RIp'eda as ancient Hlsliis ranking with the Atharvans and the .Angira* 
ses as Fathers or founders of the Vedic fire-cult. The Bhrigus are particularly 
connected with the dificovery of the fire, its lighting up, and its care.* The 
semi-divine founder of the Bhrigu clan must have lived long anterior to the 
Rip'edic periofl, in what should be recognised as the proto-historic period, 
and the Yntis associated with him have to he assigned to the same age. But 
the later Veiltc literature repeatedly refers to a legend which shows that the 
Yatis incurre<l the hostility of Indra and were destroyed as s consequence. 
Thus in the Taittidya Saihldta of the Yajnrveila it is said :— 

*■ Indra gave the Yatis to the Salftvribas ; them they ate on the right of 
the high altar. Wliatcver is left of the sprinkling waters he should pour on the 

right of the high altar; whatever cruel is there that he appeases thereby." 

(Keith). 

The legend is also referred to in the Taittirfya SjimhitA ii. 4. 9. 2. In 

the Aitareya BrsThniana, vii. 28. Indrn’s giving away the Yatis to the hyaenas 
(Snlrivrikas), like his slaying Vritra, is inckuled among sins that led the gods to 
exclude him from Soma drinking. Tlie legend b thus narrated in the Paficha- 
virii^ BrShmana, viil. 1. 4 ;— 

" Imlra gave away the Yatis over to the Salavrikas. Three among them 
sijrvivi>il : Rilyovflja, l>ithurasmi and Brihadgiri. They said, * Who will aup- 
port iiH ns sons V ' I shall support you/ eaid India and placing them on hia 
three ptiints waiidifred.” 


^ JiHir TrW-. t^TO.p. 4g,DQt«7* 

* Kdtb, ill,, Kerfw p. 140 , 
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In tbe legend of the Yatia os given in the Jaumniya BrahroaM, i. lft5-lSd, 
it is aaid that the three aurviviiig Yatis who were mere boya praiaed Indra> 

Theo- 

“He (Indra) said to them: ‘With what iviah, 0 boys, do you pram me?’ 
‘ Support us O Bounteous one,’ they said. He threw them over hb shouiden}. 

They clung to his three points., ... He said to them: ‘What does the 

first wish ? What the second! what the third ?’ Rfiyovfija said; ‘ I 

desire cattle,’ He gave to him the I1&. For the IlS U cattle. Again Ftithu- 
raimi said; ‘ I desire nobility.’ He gave to him nobility (j:rAatfiam^. He b 
Ffithu Vainya. Again firibadgiri said : ‘I desire food-’ He gave him hbwbh.”‘ 

From these extracts the story of the Yatb may be summed up thus. 
The Yatb were a group of priests ranking with the Bhfigufi and Fiaskanva 
and credited with superhuman powers like the gods. In course of time thay 

incurred the hostility of Indra who caused the whole group to be slaughtered 

with the exception of three bo^. One of these surrivors obtained ktkatfa, 
or the rank of Kshatriya From India and became king as F|ithu Vainya, the 
first of the conaecrated kinga and the inventor of agriculture the others obtain¬ 
ed cattle and food. It, should be noted here that none of the surviving Yatb 
ashed for and obtained hroAma, or priestly function. Now the question b, how 
could the Yatb, who with Bhrigu and Frsskaciva figure aa worahippeis of Indra, 
incur the hostility of that god, that is to say, of hb orthodox worabippera ? 
The only possible answer to thb question is, that the Yatb were not originally 
priests of the Vedlc cult like the Bhrigus and the Kainivas, but of non-Vedic 
rites practised by the indigenous prC’.Aryan population of the Indus Valley. 
In the legend of the slaughter of the Yatb by India we probably hear an echo of 
the conflict between the native priesthood and tlie intruding Hbhb in the proto- 
historic period. If thb interpretation of the legend b correct, it may lie asked, 
what was the religious or tnagico-religious practice of the Yatb ? In t-Iaasioal 
Banskrit Y’^ati denotes an ascetic. The term b derived from the root i/fft, to 
strive, to exert oneself, and b also connected with the toot yam, to restrain, 
to subdue, to control. As applied to a priest, etymologically Y'ati can only 
mean a person engaged in religious exercise such as tapas, austerities, and 
yoga. Von Schroeder understands by the term a magician priest or a fcjhamaD.’ 
The marble statpettes of Mohenjo-daro with head, neck and body quite erect aod 
half-shut eyes fixed on the tip of the nose has the exact posture of one engaged 
in praetbing Y'ogu. 1 therefore propose to recognise in these statuettes the images 
of the Y'atb of the proto-bbtoric and pre-hiatoric Indus Valley intended either 
for worship or as votive offerings. Like the pre-Rlgvedir and 

early Rigvedic period, these Yatis, who praetbed Toga, were also prunriarilv 
magicians. But the mytholog}', the poetity and tbe elaborate sacrificial rites 
of the Rbhb made a stronger appeal to the nobility and the Via than the Yoga 


' Tnoalited fjertri, Jornrn^ l,l« Ai*triai» OriiV*(ot Stfcitlf, Vd. XIX, |ip. 

^Fdpitikicz, VoLll, D. la ^ , 

• rifiiMt O/vdal Jo^nutl, V«|. XXJ Jl, pp. 11-IS- 1 am tnScbled tc Df. Bdni Ppuwl. Sitp»ri!U*Bdint, ZixilatMAt 
SufTty qE ] tidii, for tn Eogliih triaalitiBa of Ton SekmedM > ▼•liu Ur Mttcir. 
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exercises carried on in solitude. So, as Vedic religion became more and more 
popular the Yatia receded into the background and were gradually reduced 
to the condition of the outoasted religious mendicants or Vrityas. But 
when, with the growth of belief in the doctrines of transmigration and of 
^tfnan (Self), the knowledge of Self or of the Absolute came to be lecognised 
aa the way to final emancipation, the Yoga of the Yatia came to its own again 
as a means of gaining that knowledge and gave birth to the Brahmanic order of 
the SannyKsios, who are Tatis par ezoefZencc, and to the non-Hrahman ordeia of 
the Sramanas Uke the SsL-yaputriyas (Buddhists), the Kirgranthfla (Jamas), the 
Ajlvilcas and others. 


The Ttee and the Animal Standard 

Mr. Ernest hJackay writes about the broken statuette of Mohenjo-daro 
reproduced in Plate 1, fig. b, “It seems probable that this head is that of 
a priest, for priestly statues have been found in Babylonia w‘earing garments 
very similarly -decorated with trefoils.”! ^ jj^ted that many of the 

Buddha images, both standing and seated, show the uppet garment worn in 
the same fashion over the left shoulder and running to the right armpit. This 
** priest" of Mohenjo-daro in whom we propose to recognise the protiitype of the 
images of Buddha and Jina, is not found in isolation, but other elements of 
Buddhism, or rather the primitive background of Buddhism, are also traceable 
in the Chalcolitbic religion of the Indus Valley. One of these Is the cult of 
the Pijtal tree {fiew rcligiosi^) w'orshipped by the Buddhists as the Bodhi tre> 
of tiautama Buddha. A s^al unearthed at Mohenjo-daro show's a Pipal tree 
with twin heads spring^g from the trunk,® These heads with one horn do not 
resemble the head of any known animal, and their arraugeuicnt is reminiseeutof 
the Buddhist trirattm symbol associated with the Bodhi trees.® Therefore they seem 
to me to represent a two-headed dragon residing in the tree. A six-headed dragon 
of the same tj'pe Is represented in another fragmentary Mohenjo-daro scat * 
Two of the surviving heads oji this seal are two-homed and one head is one- 
liomed. Mr. K. N, Dikshit points out that a terracotta tablet from Mohenjo- 
daro bears dear evidence of tree worship. On eitlier side of this tablet is 
impressed " a scene consisting of sLv or seven human figures standing above 
and a goat-drawTi vehicle driven by a man below. These persona are pro¬ 
bably approaching a tree in the right-hand comer, in the bifurcated branches 
of which is to be seen a human figure probablv the presidin*' deity of the 
tree."* 

Another element of the folk religion of the home of Buddhism is the 
cult of the free standing p illar crowned by animal figure (animal standard}. 

* A. S. 4- Jt,, ^ Ul, ” 

*A. S. /„ M. a. JM4.2S. Jtp. m ind iil. XXJl. Jig. *. 

* rcmningluia, JTAgntiil. XXIX, j ud JtXX, Du. J. 

* A. Jf. f., J. x, I»t4.a^ pjj. « tod esj I'Lte .X.VII. *- 

S. J„ A. It., ISSJ-aa, I,, 05. Wit* X, llj!, b rreju.Klq^ J-m xbove the lfmiL-utl4t butsiM. 
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I have endeavoured to show elsewhere^ that the SJauryan piUais orowned by 
single anbnai figures were primarily intended for worship. In a comer pillar 

of the Eharhut rail^ a huge elephant with the driver holding a relic rsEkct 
carved on one side and on the contiguons side is carved a hoTseman canying a 
Garuda standard. These two reliefs evidently represent a proceflaif'’! led by 
the .bearer of the relic casket. Another comer pillar of the Bharhut rail with 
a female on hotsehack carrying a Garuda standard has recently been added to 
the Indian Museum.^ In 1925* *26 at hlobenio-daro Mr. Hargreaves found a 
three-sJded prism of faience which is thus described:— 

“On the front face is a procession of four standard bearers, only their 
heads and shoulders visible. Two of the ensigns on the standards (the first 
and the last) are indistinct, but the second from the left is a bull, and recalls 
the ensigns of the ' Bull * nomes of Early Egypt—ensigns which went hack 
to pre-dynastic times. The third standard is also reminiscent of the Lybiau 
Ostrich feather.’'* 

The third standard was evidently crowned by a bird and tbe bull on the 
second recalls the bull capital on the Mauiy'sn pillar of Bampurva now^ in 
the Indian Museum.^ The tfiuptaticn to connect the JUaur^’an and i^dhga 
tree and pillar cults w'lth the tree and pillar cults of the Chalcolithic period 
in the Indus Valley is iriesistible. But tbe difiiculty in tho way of recognis¬ 
ing religious continuity from the Chalcolithic to the hlauiyan'Suhga period 
appears ineuimountnLlc. There is a gap of two DtJllenniuma or more for which 
nraterial evidence is as yet liicking. But we have to set off against this 
absence of connccling links for eo long a period the fundamental continuity 
that characterises the Indian culture. For the continuity of the higher Brsh- 
manic elements we have the Bigveda on the one band and tbe living Hindni^m 
on the other. Tiicse philologists who put Bigveda about I2C0 or J5C0 B.C. 
mainly rely on the relationship between the language of the Veda and the 
Avesta. But there aie other philologhts who hold that h'njtnWic facts do 
not yield such positive lesultq. In the opinion of Ecme Vcrlic fchoJaia tukumf 
facts lead to a different conclusion. PiofeEfor Winternitz writes;— 

'‘The surest evidence (mfitny 0 / the ithfot'y of IndwH Ufnaiure ifstlj} 

iii this respect is still the fact that Fursva, Blahiivlra and Buddha presuppose 
the entire Veda as a literature to all intents and purposes completed, and 
this is a limit which wc must not exceed. We cannot, however, explain the 
development of the whole of this great literature, if we assume as late a date 
as round about 1200 or 1500 B.C. as its starting point. We shai! probably 
have to date the begintiing of this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C., and 
the end of it betw'een 750 and 500 

JbTtiwHn . 1 . s. L, No. aa, pp. al-33. 
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IHveisity of castes baaed to some eFtent on diveiBitj of cultarea 

lender it probable, almost certain on a priori gronnds that tbe Indus religion 
of the d^coUthio period survived the Aryan invasion and was merged in 
Buddhism and Hinduiam that include so many non-Tedic elements.' One of 
these elernents is the cult of the phallic symboL Si^ftadevoAt * those who 
have a phallus for their deityare twice referred to in the Bigveda. In 
one stanza (vii. 21,6) “ Indra is besoiight not to let the Siinadevak approach 
the sacii£oB‘*' and in another (x. 99,3) Indra *Ms said to have slain the 
^t^udeosA, when he won the treasure of hundred gated forh”* Sir John 
Marshall proposes to trace the cult of the phallic emblem of Siva to the Cbal- 
coUthic period by recognising in the ** cheas-man" like objects and ring tfUmes 
found at Mohenjo-^aro (phallic emblems) and yon*s respectively 

^ F(yr dementi In Vuilaumfiiai and Siklfici m tji« InJa-Afyam Bactt, ToL t 

P^aiti p ^IhftpUn ni tmd IV. 

‘Mundcndlp F^ic ^mmhat^ 1^. p. IA5. 

■ A. 3. i. A, p. m 
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